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In the last four issues of BOYS’ LIFE, articles on heliotechnology, 
advanced rocketry, a technical discussion of space travel advances 
written by a 15 year old aspiring scientist, and a report on the 
home construction of a million electron-volt cyclotron by an 18 


year old reader, suggest the things that interest Boy Scouts today 
in their magazine. 


The scientists of our country will be recruited from among these 
boys because science is already second nature to them. But if 
we’re not to lose them, they must be guided, directed, encouraged 
as they grow older. 


What better advertising campaign could there be than one di- 
rected toward making scientists out of boys already so inclined? 


1,800,000 


the magazine that reaches the NEW generation. Published by the Boy Scouts of America 
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New! PB’s combined 
Folding & Inserting Machine 


Folds and stuffs 500 releases 
in envelopes in 8 minutes! 


The **3300° (shown with 
Pitney-Bowes FH folder) 

combines with any PB folder, or can 

be used by itself as an inserter. 


This new, low-cost Model 3300-FH -— 
brings to the smaller office the 
convenience and savings of machine 
folding and inserting . . . displaces costly 
and time-taking handwork, prevents 
disruption of work schedules, avoids overtime 
and the problem of finding temporary extra 
workers ... permits wider use of the mails to 
publicize your product or service—at lowest cost. 


It folds—and inserts in envelopes—single enclosures 
such as letters, cards, leaflets, releases, bulletins, etc... . 
at speeds up to 4,000 an hour, depending on the job. 
Multiple enclosures are easily handled with two or more 
runs through the machine. 

Simple to set (without tools) and easy to operate, 
the 3300-FH can be used by anybody—even the boss! 
Handles a wide variety of paper items, including 
sheets stapled together. Faster, neater, more efficient and Advantages of the Model 3300-FH 
cheaper than hand folding and stuffing. @ Only nationally sold and serviced 

Even when used infrequently, this machine will show combined folder and inserter on the market. 
worthwhile savings in any office. Call the nearest 
Pitney-Bowes office for details. Or send coupon for free 
illustrated literature, and “case studies.” 


e@ The 3300, as an inserter by itself, is 
the lowest priced inserter available. 


e Handles enclosure sizes (after folding) up 
to 8% by 5% inches. 


e@ Automatic feed with continuous load, 
stops to prevent jamming or tearing. 
Model 3100. with six optional stations, 
inserts up to six enclosures at speeds to 
6,000 an hour. Offers optional hookup with 
a PB postage meter mailing machine. 


PITNEY-BowEs, INC. I 

I 5257 Crosby St., Stamford, Conn. I 

xy Send free illustrated booklet and 

= PITNEY-BOWES “case studies” on: 

C Model 3300 (Model 3100 
bed 

= & Inserting Machimes 

Made by the originator of the postage meter... 107 offices in the j Address i 

U. S. and Canada, with nationwide service coast to coast. 
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ON TOP Three times within 
ia THE the past two months 

NBC News has dis- 
STO RY played an ability to 
make compelling headlines of its own. 
@ During the crisis in the Mideast, NBC 
broke into its regular commercial struc- 
ture to provide television’s most alert on- 
the-spot news from the trouble areas plus 
complete coverage of U. N. deliberations. 
@ Less than eight minutes after Amer- 
ica’s first lunar rocket was ignited at 
Cape Canaveral, NBC News flashed to 
the nation the first pictures of the event. 
HM The NBC Television Network was 
the only network to provide live coverage 


of the homecoming of the USS Nautilus. 


Variety has called NBC News a “heads- 
up, hustling news-digging operation’. 
The New York Times has noted its 
“sense of responsibility” and its “original 
initiative”. NBC News has won more 
awards this year than any other broad- 
cast news operation. The most impres- 
sive indorsement, however, comes con- 
tinually from the millions of viewers who 
turn to NBC News every day to help them 


better understand our complex world. 


During the season ahead NBC Television 
will present a number of news specials 
— comprehensive analyses of the day's 
vital issues. Sponsorship of these pro- 
grams represents a direct line to a vast, 


mature, and highly responsive market. 


NBG TELEVISION 
NETWORK 
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Let’s get one thing straight about pilots 


If your mental picture of an airline pilot is a 
romantic, dashing flier—forget it! You’ve been see- 
ing too many movies. Captain Alfred Dombreval, 
a real Air France pilot, frankly admits that he’s 
no matinee idol. He doesn’t have time to play 
hero and take bows. For more than 12 years he’s 
flown Air France airliners all over the world. Now 
Captain Dombreval flies new Air France Super 
Starliners across the North Atlantic from New 
York to Paris. It takes precise coordination and 


constant supervision to pilot a giant airliner safely 
for over a million miles. No job for a glamor boy. 
But a perfect job for topflight pilots—the kind of 
pilots who have helped to make Air France the 
world’s largest airline. 


Every 3 minutes an Air France airliner arrives or departs 
somewhere in the world! " 


WORLD'S LARGEST AIRLINE /WORLD'S MOST PERSONAL SERVICE 
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Editorial 


QUO VADIS? 


@ Any convention has many reasons and purposes. 
This is certainly true of the annual meetings held by 
the Public Relations Society of America. People like 
an opportunity to “get away.” They like to see old 
friends. They like to hear talks about subjects in 
which they are especially interested. More, they like 
the sense of participation. As the psychologists point 
out, the “group feeling,” the sense of belonging, 
seems important to everyone. 

But at the New York Conference of the PRSA, 
to be held next month, there will likely be another 
reason for attendance. It is expressed in the title of 
this editorial. It is the simple question which every 
public relations practitioner today has a right (per- 
haps an obligation) to ask himself: whither goest 
thou? 

For it is clear that the last year in public rela- 
tions has been marked by a curious dualism. On the 
one hand, much progress has been made. On the 
other, public relations has been subjected to con- 
siderable scrutiny, some of.which has resulted in 
negative judgments. 

Take the negative first. Mr. Vance Packard wrote 
a book called “The Hidden Persuaders” which— 
while not concerned directly with public relations— 
did nothing to dispel the illusion that people in the 
communications field are engaged in a “manipulative” 
art. Later on Mr. Packard did turn directly to public 
relations, in the Atlantic Monthly, and in an article 
called “Public Relations: Good or Bad” did not 
seem to vote “good.” Robert Heilbroner made a com- 
parable contribution to knowledge in Harper’s. Irwin 
Ross, for the New York Post, interviewed a dozen or 
sO practitioners and wrote a series of “personality 
pieces”—of course employing the reporter’s trick of 
getting that “quotable quote” in, whether it helps to 
establish fact or, rather, helps to build readership. 

Neither Mr. Packard, nor Mr. Heilbroner, nor 
Mr. Ross, made any major misstatements of fact. 
What they did was to use an old debating-society 
device: starting with an apparently prefabricated 
point of view, they pin-pointed certain incontrovert- 
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ible facts and then managed to leave the impression 
that “this is the way those boys operate.” Any com- 
petent reporter can prove that some bankers have 
been jailed for dishonesty. But does one generalize 
about bankers on such a premise? 

Let us face a few facts. During the past several 
years, public relations people have occasionally been 
in the headlines, and sometimes under rather un- 
pleasant circumstances. Let us also face the fact that 
the writers previously mentioned could not have writ- 
ten their rather unpalatable material in a spirit of 
pure invention. Let us face the fact that public rela- 
tions has some growing up to do. 

But if someone is to ask quo vadis? we can give 
some positive answers, too. 

Earlier this year, Boston University celebrated the 
tenth anniversary of its rather lively school of public 
relations. Half a dozen writers produced new books 
on public relations which, perhaps because they did 
not “expose” anything, attracted less attention than 
they deserved. The first comprehensive bibliography 
on public relations literature was produced through 
a grant by PRSA. The first international convention 
on public relations was held at Brussels. 

Public relations people began to become more con- 
cerned about questions of ethics and about criteria 
for admission to the PRSA—which is not, inciden- 
tally, inconsistent with the idea of having a larger 
number of eligible practitioners in the society. Dozens 
of PRSA members gave freely of their time for public 
service causes, without compensation and without 
public recognition. 

Thus it seems possible that public relations prac- 
titioners, with a natural concern for their status, need 
not despair. An occasional poniard on the scene may 
be taken as a sign of interest, and perhaps as a reason 
for discretion on our part, No form of professional 
activity has ever reached maturity without encounter- 
ing problems. 

So with public relations. The contour of the pro- 
gram for the meeting in New York next month is it- 
self an impressive indication of how far public rela- 
tions has come since the PRSA was founded’ some 
eleven years ago. @ 
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Millions of Americans who want the whole 
story have come to count on one news 
source in radio and television: CBS News. 
Here’s where they find it all, top to bottom 
— Moscow’s Red Square to some nameless 
village in the middle of nowhere. More 
important, day by day they learn what’s 
behind the news: some 260 veteran CBS 
newsmen make sure of that. 


In 20 countries on 6 continents CBS News 
correspondents are on the move. Not sim- 
ply getting the news of the moment, but 
giving it meaning by giving it background. 
They talk straight to rulers, shopkeepers, 
workers, rebels—the people who make the 


news. They listen. Sift. Ask the right 
questions. And they bring back informed, 
comprehensive answers. 


This is the kind of reporting that gives 
perspective and depth to the news. It forms 
the rich backdrop for every CBS News 
presentation. It has made CBS News the 
most respected in broadcasting. 


This stature came about from the central 
belief that in our world no one can truly 
afford to be half-informed. This stature 
imposes its own continuing responsibility 
and commitment: to inform more people 
more fully today than yesterday, and more 
tomorrow than today. 


TIBET: LOWELL THOMAS, DALAI LAMA 


TIME OUT:NASSER, CBS NEWS’ KEARNS. TRUMAN, MURROW MAKE LIVELY TALK 


NEWS 


. 
KHRUSHCHEV, C8S NEWSMAN NOVINS 
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WHATS AHEAD 
FOR PUBLIC RELATIONS? 


@ At the forthcoming meeting of the 
Public Relations Society of America, 
to be held in New York next month, 
the question of what’s ahead for pub- 
lic relations is likely to provide a com- 
mon thread for many of the sessions 


and conversations. It may not appear ~ 


on the agenda just that way; but few 
indeed are the practitioners who do 
not often ask themselves: quo vadis? 

For this reason, a number of well 
known practitioners in various parts 
of the country were asked to give brief 
comments on the subject for pre- 
convention publication. they 
are: 


From Ken Haagensen 
Milwaukee 


Public relations is one of today’s 
fast-growing professions and that very 
growth, though constructively earned, 
will be subjected t6 close scrutiny and 
criticism from some quarters. It will 
cause “fly by nighters” and pseudo- 
legitimate operators to try to carry on 
their type of activities under the man- 
tle of a legitimate and respected group 
of people who are dedicated to 
their profession and the role it can 
play not only here in the United States 
but all over the Free World. 

Public relations has great oppor- 
tunities for service and a real chal- 
lenge to so strengthen its code of 
ethics and standards of practise so as 
to gain additional understanding and 
respect. It must somehow make clear 
to the public mind the real public 
relations and the nefarious one. 

— 
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From Carroll R. West 
Los Angeles 


Obviously, I have no magic formula 
for forecasting nor do I possess a crys- 
tal ball. But, like the historian, Camp- 
bell, I believe that “Coming events 
cast their shadows before.” The events 
that I foresee are merely the enor- 
mous shadows of eagerness and desire 
of public relations men and women to 
do a better job. 

Although we, as public relations 
people, have developed skill in using 
the tools and techniques of communi- 
cations, we are going to “go back to 
school,” so to speak. I foresee that 
we will spend time—much more time 
—in studying, either formally or in- 
formally, new discoveries in the fields 
of the humanities, psychology, mod- 
ern management methods, economics, 
social sciences and the nature and dy- 
namics of public opinion. 

Yes, because of this desire to do a 
better job, we will familiarize our- 
selves with the policy problems of any 
organization we serve. In fact, more 
and more of us will have a voice in 
making policy as we develop the 
necessary knowledge and understand- 
ing. 

More and more of us, too, will 
“have the courage of our convictions.” 
I am afraid that in the past, too many 
of us have been reluctant to stand up 
and be counted. As public relations 
men and women, we have been in- 
clined to look through rose-colored 
glasses. 

But, I am afraid we have some- 
times been hesitant to point out those 


things which we feel might be un- 
pleasant to hear. We have made con- 
siderable progress in the right direc- 
tion in the past but in the future, I 
foresee that men and women with 
public relations responsibility are not 
going to be satisfied just to interpret 
their organization to the public. More 
time is going to be spent in interpret- 
ing the public to management. If a 
service or product does not meet the 
public’s need—if it is not in the pub- 
lic interest—the well-informed public 
relations man or woman will present 
it forcefully to the attention of man- 
agement. 

As we develop broader skills and a 
greater feeling of responsibility in this 
direction, the stature of public rela- 
tions as a profession will increase in 
every segment of our economy. The 
natural result will be that the qualified 
public relations worker will profit both 
financially and in the position that he 
holds in his organization. 


From Sam L. Austin 
Chicago 


An exciting and stimulating future 
lies ahead for public relations and 
especially for the public relations 
agency. 

Continued growth for agencies is 
clearly indicated, with some reaching 
notable international status. More im- 
portant, we see rapidly increasing 
growth of service on the part of agen- 
cies, working with a multitude of ad- 
ditional companies, which will recog- 
nize the basic value of sound public 
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relations programs, and with their 
internal public relations personnel. 

We see ahead a tremendous in- 
crease in the field of public relations 
education, reaching toward the time 
when its collegiate status will equal 
that of advertising and accounting, and 
approach that of law and engineering. 
We expect, as a result, that public re- 
lations will achieve full professional 
status, and nothing less than profes- 
sional advice and service will be ac- 
cepted by its clients. 

We predict a much more wide- 
spread acceptance by people in gen- 
eral of public relations as a catalyst 
in the important field of public under- 
standing of business. 

And, last, we expect a progressive- 
ly expanding evaluation by business 
itself of public relations techniques 
and methods, and a realization of the 
inherent necessity for the perpetual 
maintenance by business of sound re- 
lations with its many publics, 


From Richard W. Darrow 
New York 


Public relations is reaching a stage 
in its maturing process which makes 
it subject to even closer scrutiny, 
more careful evaluation and more 
questioning about what it is and what 
it stands for. 

We can look forward to more peo- 
ple expecting that we can and should 
measure and prove results; to more 
insistent demands for sound business 
principles and practices, efficient ac- 
counting and budget control; to more 
searching questioning about our abil- 
ity to establish and maintain generally 
acceptable codes of conduct and 
ethics. 

More and more businesses will give 
us an opportunity to show what we 
can do to help them. But better stand- 
ards of professional performance will 
be required to satisfy business man- 
agement. 

We will encounter increased pres- 
sure for us to measure up to the best 
in business efficiency and economy 
while demonstrating full ability to 
police our own ranks on matters of 
ethics and standards, 


From Kenneth Youel 
Detroit 


Public relations, like other fields of 
endeavor, has in its ranks some 
“doubting Thomases,” who question 
whether public relations will ever 
make much more of a contribution 
than it is making now. 

Fortunately there are fewer doubt- 
ers each year as public relations dem- 
onstrates by its results that it is per- 
forming a worthwhile service. 

In looking to the future, the great 
need is for young men and women in 
public relations who understand the 
fundamentals of public relations and 
who have the imagination and energy 
to translate ideas into activities. 

Public relations needs to gear itself 
more closely to the problems of the 
day, which can be solved only through 
understanding. This is true regardless 
of whether they are world problems, 
national problems or, as is more like- 
ly to be the case, problems faced by 
leaders of our business enterprises or 
our local community organizations. 

Leaders in various fields of life will 
recognize public relations to the ex- 
tent it is able to contribute to the 
problems that concern them—and not 
before. We must earn recognition. 

Those groups or organizations that 
have succeeded have done so because 
the men and women who have guided 
their policies and activities have real- 
ized the value of public goodwill and 
have done something about it. Lead- 
ers of the future who best understand 
what the public wants, and who use 
imagination and intelligence in hand- 
ling problems of a public relations 
nature, will be most likely to succeed. 

The young man or woman entering 
public relations work today has a 
much greater opportunity for success- 
ful accomplishment than ever before. 


From Dudley Parsons 
New York 


In nearly 30 years in public rela- 
tions, I have witnessed tremendous 
acceleration in the art, the science, the 
practice and the profession of public 
relations, with, perhaps, the greatest 
gain in the post-war years. Perhaps 
others have given the details of where 


this is leading us, but I should like to 
outline a few items which, during the 
next 10 or 15 years, will contribute to 
what will then be the almost universal 
recognition of the validity of public 
relations as a management function: 


1) Qualified public relations people 
will belong to a single profession- 
al organization which represents 
them as a group and serves their 
interests, 

2) The definitions of public relations 
will tend to coalesce so that there 
will be more agreement on what 
constitutes public relations activ- 
ity and counselling as a necessary 
basis for education and control. 

3) If control of public relations prac- 
tice is not exercised by the profes- 
sional society through certifica- 
tion, licensing or otherwise, plus 
some form of judicial process, it 
will be exercised by the state. 

4) Public relations teachers will be 
trained in public relations, itself, 
and not merely in journalism or 
some other accessory livelihood. 

5) Educational requirements for pub- 
lic relations as a profession will 
be clarified both with respect to 
subsidiary courses and the disci- 
pline itself. Minimum educational 
requirements will become manda- 
tory and, although followed by in- 
terneship, will succeed empiricism 
and personal fiat as a basis for 
entering the profession. 

6) Specialization within public rela- 
tions will, as in the older profes- 
sions, be derived from a general 
broad basic training and narrowed 
down to the specific specialty and 
not the reverse, which is usually 
the case today. 

7) The idea that public relations is 
somehow the hand-maiden of ad- 
vertising will get lost. 

8) The status of public relations peo- 
ple will improve through the over- 
all weight of repeated valid and 
recognized performance while, as 
in other professions, the practi- 
tioners who parody public rela- 
tions in public places will be in- 
creasingly recognized as an un- 
welcome minority who deserve, 
and frequently receive, discipline. 

Continued on Page 46 
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SHOULD PUBLIC RELATIONS 
BE LICENSED? 


By Arthur Sargent 


@ There continues to be discussion 
among public relations men and 
women about public relations as a 
profession. Is the discussion enlight- 
ened? Does PRSA as an organization 
really know what ends we seek and 
why? Surely we are not so naive as to 
agree that a profession is created by 
talk about the need for standards. The 
question may well be asked, “What 
standards?” Are the standards ex- 
pressed in the existing code sufficient- 
ly definitive? 


Bylaws of PRSA 


The bylaws now read, in part, 
. . . have a reputation for ethical 
conduct and integrity.” (Who judges 
this, and with how much uniformity? ) 
“.. . shall agree to abide by profes- 
sional standards of the Society.” 
(Again, are our standards sufficiently 


“ 


Licensing, Anyone? 


@ An easy way to start an argument 
among public relations men is to 
suggest that practitioners ought to 
be licensed by their States. Can 
public relations ever become a “true 
profession” without licensing? Or: 
who is so misguided as to think that 
public relations ought to be a pro- 
fession? 

The author, who has been asso- 
ciated with the California Society of 
Certified Public Accountants for 
some years, is well qualified to 
point out some of the questions in- 
volved in the continuing argu- 
ment. ®@ 
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definitive to give this meaning?) 
. Shall be free of affiliation with 
subversive organizations or activity.” 
(Here is a specific. ) 

The bylaws continue, “An individ- 
ual who is of established professional 
standing in the field of public rela- 


_tions shall be eligible for election.” 


(By whose judgment and what stand- 
ards?) “. . . provided he has devoted 
all or a major portion of his time for 
a period of not less than five years to 
the practice of public relations on an 
executive level.” (Is this, in itself, a 
standard? Could a doctor become pro- 
fessional by spending five years in 
practice?) Even the foregoing has an 
out, for an applicant may be accepted 
by a % vote of the board to waive the 
five-year rule. 

There must be more to “becoming 
a profession,” more than that which 
the bylaws of PRSA now reflect, more 
even than the adoption of a code of 
professional conduct. To become a 
profession involves social, moral, legal 
and even financial implications for 
every Member and Associate of PRSA 
and requires a specific course of ac- 
tion. 

At any rate, if it is intended that we 
become professional, the author ac- 
cepts this definition of a profession 
by Dr. Joseph F. Bradley from “The 
Emergence of Business as a Profes- 
sion”: 

“A profession consists of a group 

of people who earn their livelihood 

in an activity in which the follow- 
ing conditions prevail: (1) the mem- 
bers who engage in the activity 
must believe that mankind has the 
ability to improve itself indefinitely; 
(2) the members who engage in the 


activity must believe that ethical 
standards are of prime importance; 
(3) the activity must consist of the 
application of an advanced body 
of knowledge which can be acquired 
only by a long period of training in 
a university, and by a subsequent 
period of apprenticeship under the 
direction of those who are already 
members of the profession; (4) the 
public must believe that its inter- 
ests are served best by state licen- 
sure or by some other equivalent 
method of limiting entrants into the 
activity; and (5) the members who 
engage in the activity must be band- 
ed together into a strong profes- 
sional organization.” 

In the light of this definition here 
are some very specific problems with 
which PRSA must grapple: 

1. Public interest in professional 

status 

2. Need for strong organization if 

true professionalism is the goal 

3. Diversity of elements making up 

PRSA 

4. Criteria for professional stand- 

ards 

5. Legislative action 

6. Voluntary action 

7. Ethical problems 


1. Public Interest 


First and paramount, what does the 
public interest demand? Will the pub- 
lic be served better if public relations 
men and women, through continuing 
efforts of PRSA, become established 
and organized as licensed profession- 
als? There is no excuse for any eco- 
nomic group to exist unless it does, 
in some degree, serve the public inter- 
est and exert some good social or 

Continued on Page 12 
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the 


times when 
extra marketing 
pays 


best” 


“It is my opinion that these are precisely the 
times when an extra marketing effort pays off best, 
and when capital improvements and expansion can 
be carried forward at the most favorable prices.” 

So said Ralph Cordiner, chairman of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, in a recent address. 

It’s an interesting thought. It’s also a challeng- 
ing thought for advertisers as the competitive 
scramble intensifies. 

As Mr. Cordiner has said so precisely, now is 
the time. Now is the time to make the extra effort, 
the extra surge, the extra achievement. 

Now is the time to increase your advertising. 
ADVERTISING’S SPECIAL IMPACT 
Advertising builds markets. Advertising builds 

sales. 

Everywhere and all at once advertising in maga- 
zines can talk to literally millions of potential con- 
sumers. It tells them about your product, directly, 


privately, and compellingly. 


And advertising in magazines talks to them with 
its own special impact and fascinations. For only 
in magazines can you present your product in its 
full color and beauty. 


HOW TO MAKE THAT SPECIAL EFFORT 


Your extra marketing effort pays off best when 
you do it through increased magazine advertising. 


Your advertising in magazines speaks in an 
atmosphere of lasting authority. It delivers its 
message personally in the special privacy of the 
printed word. 


You know not only how many people you are 
speaking to, but exactly what kind of people they 
are. And what kind of customers. 


Now is the time to make that extra marketing 
effort. And to do it with the certain force and cer- 
tain results of advertising in magazines. 


Advertising—today’s vital salesman 


TIME INC., PUBLISHER OF LIFE, TIME, FORTUNE, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, ARCHITECTURAL FORUM, HOUSE & HOME, INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS OF TIME AND LIFE 
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moral force on the community, The 
public need for specific goods and 
services may vary widely from almost 
no need at all to absolute necessity. 
As you approach the top of this scale 
of needs you find activities with 
greater demand and need for high 
ethical concept; and at the very top 
you find such truly professional 
groups as medicine, law, engineering, 
and public accounting. 

The licensed professional man must 
place the welfare of the client ahead 
of his own welfare in terms of profit 
when the occasion demands. Obvi- 
ously, this is not to deny the right of 
the professional man to be properly 
reimbursed for his services, but any 
professional man will tell you that true 
allegiance to his profession relegates 
this to secondary importance. 

So, will those who seek the services 
of public relations men and women in 
all their various guises, i.e., associ- 
ation executives, employees, and con- 
sultants, be better serviced if public 
relations ultimately assumes true pro- 
fessional status under licensing, stand- 
ards and a code written, not in the 
selfish interest of those who hang these 
statements neatly on their walls, but 
in the interest of those who need and 
use the services? 


2. Need for Strong Organization 


Certainly if public relations men 
and women are to become licensed 
professionals there must exist a strong 
Organization responsible for clear 
definitive statements as to why public 
relations people should be profes- 
sional and why the public interest will 
be better served. What is more impor- 
tant, this must be accompanied by a 
well-defined, long-range program of 
action, seeking to achieve the an- 
nounced objectives, and there must be 
included a reasonably standard and 
available course of study to provide 
the body of advanced knowledge. It 
is not enough that papers and ad- 
dresses stressing the professional as- 
pects of public relations be presented 
from time to time at annual meetings. 
Neither is it sufficient for a few lead- 
ers in the profession to agree among 
themselves that professionalism is a 
desired end. Nor is it enough to ap- 
point a committee on ethics or a com- 
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mittee on standards. These are all in- 
gredients, but more than anything else, 
strong leadership, guided by blue- 
prints and specifications generally 
agreed to and understood by the mem- 
bership, is essential. 

Obviously, to expect that this lead- 
ership and these statements are im- 
mediately available is an over-simpli- 
fication, Their very existence depends 
on resolving certain other basic ques- 
tions relating to (1) the diversity of 
the elements that make up public 
relations today, (2) the criteria which 
must be guiding if we are to be truly 
professional, and (3) whether that 
criteria should be established by legis- 
lative effort or by the voluntary action 
of the organization and its members. 


3. Diversity of Elements 


Consider for a moment the diver- 
sity of the groups that make up the 


‘public relations profession as it is rep- 


resented by PRSA. Are all to be 
professional men and women? For 
example: association executives— 
their entire program of activity is pub- 
lic relations in one form or another; 
yet are they truly public relations pro- 
fessionals? What about the company 
Vice President in Charge of Public 
Relations, or whatever title he pre- 
fers? He is probably working in a 
highly competitive business atmos- 
phere. Is he, in the midst of all this 
business activity, to be a licensed pro- 
fessional man in management? 

What about other staff men and 
women, in public relations but not at 
the management level? Are they to be 
professional by reason of their work 
in public relations and their member- 
ship in PRSA? How about public re- 
lations employees in education, gov- 
ernment and non-profit organizations? 

Finally we come to the public rela- 
tions consultant, who, perhaps more 
than the rest, would like to be con- 
sidered a professional and probably 
comes closest to fulfilling the require- 
ments. 


4. Criteria 


If public relations is to be a licensed 
profession, what shall be the criteria? 
No one would deny that professional 
status comes gradually through growth 


—attainment of a kind of professional 
maturity. It takes place not by pro- 
nouncement alone but by general ac- 
ceptance—a kind of process of os- 
mosis; and again, not so much by 
those who would be professional as 
those who would use their services. 
But this is not enough, for to be finally 
recognized as professional there must 
be some significant event or events 
which shall create the criteria, estab- 
lish the standards, justify the label 
“professional.” 

What shall these criteria be? The 
first thing that usually takes place in 
a budding profession is to create a 
code of ethics. As a one-time member 
of PRSA’s committee charged with 
writing this code, I have at least some 
knowledge of the struggle and diffi- 
culty involved in establishing just this 
minimum criteria. However, an estab- 
lished profession must have many 
other criteria, specific standards of 
performance. 

How do we arrive at specific stand- 
ards of performance in public rela- 
tions? Perhaps this would be easier if 
we were speaking only of profession- 
alism for the independent public re- 
lations counselor—but even here, be- 
yond the glittering generalities that 
one should be honest and sincere and 
respect the client’s confidences, what 
standards do we suggest such as those 
in the other learned professions? 

For example, take public account- 
ing. It may come as a surprise to some 
that public accounting is not an exact 
or natural science, but a social sci- 
ence. Marquis Eaton, the late presi- 
dent of the American Institute of 
Certified Public Accountants, said “It 
(public accounting) measures and 
communicates information about eco- 
nomic activities, which, because they 
involve human motivation and judg- 
ment, are in themselves dynamic and 
unstable.” 

So perhaps the parallel is not too 
inaccurate. Attainment of status in 
public accounting comes through a 
generally accepted course of study. 
Performance in public accounting is 
measured by certain minimum stand- 
ards of performance—and note that 
the word is “minimum” standards. 
Failure to comply with these stand- 

Continued on Page 14 
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SHARPER FOCUS 
FOR PUBLIC RELATIONS 
AND ADVERTISING 


As you read through your Wall Street Journal today or any 
day take special note of the double-impact made by the 
business advertisements. Notice how easy it is, in The Journal, 
to establish both product superiority and company prestige 
at the same time. The Journal’s extraordinary appeal 
for men of extraordinary buying and opinion-building 
influence gives you total value. 


You buy performance with both sides of 
your advertising dollar when you invest 
it in The Wall Street Journal. 
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ards places the burden of proof on 
the practitioner. 

Any criteria of standards for public 
relations would parallel that of the 
accounting profession, which must 
first take into consideration the ob- 
jectives of the service and then the 
responsibilities of the group, i.e., the 
responsibilities for special knowledge, 
appropriate skills, moral and economic 
independence, (Here again rises the 
specter of how to arrive at the same 
criteria for the employed public rela- 
tions man and the independent con- 
sultant. At times the problem seems 
insurmountable and yet under today’s 
standards we all are elements of the 
same group. ) 

Restated, our criteria would be con- 
cerned with standards of education 
and work performance, ethical and 
legal obligations and social responsi- 
bilities. 


There would seem to be two general _ 


ways which criteria might be estab- 
lished for public relations. One would 
be through legislative action by the 
states. Doctors, lawyers, engineers, 
certified public accountants and other 
professionals are recognized by laws 
in all 48 states. While the laws govern- 
ing each profession may differ by 
states, there is a very definite pattern 
providing for regulatory boards, and 
standards of preparatory education, 
examinations, training, often intern- 
ship, rigid observance of a code of 
ethics and standards of work perform- 
ance. He who violates the standards 
may lose his license to practice. 

The other course open to public 
relations would be through the volun- 
tary efforts of a group imposing stand- 
ards, ethics and restraints upon them- 
selves, enforceable only by expulsion 
from the parent body and not by the 
courts. 


5. Legislation 


Should the ultimate goal of PRSA 
be laws in the various states prescrib- 
ing, as they do for medicine, law, and 
accountancy, these standards of edu- 
cation, examination and practice re- 
quirements? In the first place you 
would need to define public relations 
practice so that it could be brought 
within the concept of legislation. Does 
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it include the services performed by 
association executives, employees of 
corporations—no matter what their 
status? Does it include staff people? 
Does it include lobbyists, publicists, 
even charlatans who practice in the 
name of public relations? Jf you can’t 
define it, then appropriate legislation 
cannot be written. 

Legislators tend to resist laws cre- 
ating professional groups on _ the 
grounds that often the groups propos- 
ing such laws are motivated by selfish 
interests designed to create standards 
in their own interest rather than in 
the public interest. While the legisla- 
tors are not always correct in this sus- 
picion, there Is enough evidence for 
them to justify a raised eyebrow. 


‘*Creating’’ a Profession 


But at any rate, suppose a state 
legislature could be found willing to 
adopt a law “creating” public rela- 
tions as a profession. The first thing 
to be faced is the probable effect of 
what is known in legislative parlance 
as the “Grandfather Clause.” In effect, 
this holds that as of the date a regula- 
tory law is passed, those presently 
practicing could not be required to 
take the examination or meet the 
standards. Everyone holding himself 
out to practice public relations in any 
form consistent with the legislative 
definition must automatically be li- 
censed, to protect his constitutional 
rights. Every person who professed to 
practice public relations in any one of 
its elements would be blanketed in 
under the term “professional.” Those 
coming along later would have to 
meet the standards and take the ex- 
amination. 

Think of the confusion resulting in 
the event of such a law. It so happens 
that I speak from experience, for 
when a regulatory law governing pub- 
lic accounting was passed in 1945 to 
regulate the profession for several 
thousand certified public accountants 
in California, we discovered to our 
amazement that 23,000 non-certified 
people applied for licenses as pub- 
lic accountants under the so-called 
“Grandfather Clause,” in order to 
protect their constitutional rights to 
“continue to earn a living.” 


6. Voluntary Action 


PRSA bylaws could be amended, 
making a new class of full membership 
available only to those who could pass 
a prescribed examination prepared by 
PRSA, given by PRSA under some 
sort of local monitoring system, and 
graded by PRSA. All Members and 
Associates would be required to take 
the examination and those passing 
would become eligible to pay the dues 
rate required to sustain the organiza- 
tion and would subscribe to a code 
of ethics and such other standards of 
practice as might be set forth. Per- 
haps all those presently Members and 
Associates of PRSA could be “blan- 
keted in” but all future applicants be 
required to pass the examination. 

Through voluntary action, over a 
period of years membership in PRSA 
would distinguish the true professional 
from those who would practice in the 
name of public relations without the 
necessary qualifications. In such an 
organization, many would be proud 
to indicate on their stationery, or pro- 
claim as the occasion arose, affiliation 
in PRSA, as the hallmark of the “pro- 
fessional.” The “new” PRSA organ- 
ization then might well devote a por- 
tion of its resources and talents to 
educating the public and business 
community to look among the mem- 
bers of PRSA for true professionals 
in the field of public relations. 

There is still another alternative. 
Perhaps PRSA in its present form 
could provide for those of its mem- 
bership so wishing to take a prescribed 
examination. Those passing would be- 
come members of a kind of “college 
of physicians and surgeons,” a sort of 
super organization which would iden- 
tify the true professional. 

In any event, whatever the criteria, 
however created, leadership must be 
the source of all action. Such practical 
considerations as money, a workable 
program of action, committees, and 
manpower soon remove discussion of 
“to be or not to be” professional from 
the abstract, the philosophical. If the 
criteria are to be established, some 
committee must tackle such mechan- 
ics as a workable, enforceable code 
of ethics, legislative definitions and 

Continued on Page 43 
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What do the people think 


ABOUT 
THE RAILROADS? 


Editorial comment in the nation’s press serves a dual purpose. 
It reflects public interest and it stimulates public thinking. On 
this basis, it can be said Americans are taking a healthy in- 
terest in the welfare of the railroads — still the most efficient, 
economical and dependable form of transportation. From 
March to June, 1958, 4,537 newspaper editorials discussed 
various phases of the railroad situation. Here is what they said: 


Are railroads overregulated? Are today’s regulations outmoded? 
Of 1,448 editorials on this subject, 1,434, or 99% — said, “Yes!” 
14 editorials, or 1%, said, “No.” 
e 
Does subsidized competition place an unfair burden on the railroads? 
Of 522 editorials on this subject, 509, or 98% — said, “Yes!” 
13 editorials, or 2%, said, “No.” 


Are the railroads unfairly taxed? 
Of 608 editorials on this subject, 603, or 99% — said, “Yes!” 
_ 3 editorials said, “No.” 2 editorials said, “Don’t know.” 
Should the railroads be free to dispense with deficit operations? 
Of 1,301 editorials on this subject, 1,151, or 89% — said, “Yes!” 
111 editorials, or 8.5%, said, “No.” 39 editorials, or 3%, said, “Don’t know.” 
e 
Should wartime Federal excise taxes on transportation be removed? 
Of 987 editorials on this subject, 984, or 99% — said, “Yes!” 
2 editorials said, “No.” 1 editorial said, “Don’t know.” 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The First World Congress 
of Public Relations 


By Kenneth W. Haagensen 


@ “Public Relations in the Service of 
Man” was the theme that brought to- 
gether in Brussels, Belgium, 237 dele- 
gates from about 23 countries in the 
first World Congress of Public Rela- 
tions, 

If the delegates spoke in their na- 
tive tongues, one could easily have 
encountered more than a dozen dif- 
ferent languages. However, there were 
two official languages established for 
the Conference, French and English. 
And, though there were language and 
other differences that would charac- 
terize a single country as compared 
to another, there was a singleness of 
purpose in the program of the archi- 
tect of the Congress, Public Relations 
Society of Belgium—a free exchange 
of ideas and experiences in public re- 
lations for the purpose of contributing 
more to the service of mankind. 


Russians there, too 


Even the Russians were there, and 
whether or not they were motivated 
by the same spirit that moved every- 
one else, only they could answer. And 
I think they tried to answer it in the 
only way they seem to know how, but 
to me it lacked the essence of a fun- 
damental in public relations—build- 
ing of confidence and understanding. 


@ KENNETH W. HAAGENSEN, 
President of PRSA, recently com- 
pleted a European trip which in- 
cluded attendance at the Brussels 
conference recently. @ 
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In the propaganda of communica- 
tion Russia takes a back seat to no 
one. 

In the many other facets of public 
relations as we know and understand 
it, the Russians have a long way to 
go. At least they'll be able to find out 


‘ over a period of time the true role of 


public relations, and learn its limita- 
tions when it is not permitted to func- 
tion freely. 

But, this should bring to those of us 
who are dedicated to our profession 
and to our professional societies an 
increased devotion to our standards 
of practice and code of ethics. We 
should resolve that this devotion must 
be strengthened to meet our responsi- 
bilities to the publics with whom we 
deal. 

As I sat through sessions at the 
World Congress, this thought ran 
through my mind continuously. 
Through I.P.R.A. and such meetings 
as this World Congress we have the 
vehicles by which these things can be 
realized. 


Different kind of meeting 


This was a different kind of meeting 
than those we are most familiar with 
in the United States. Four main sub- 
jects were announced and papers were 
submitted on the subject of the au- 
thor’s choice. 

A rapporteur was chosen for each 
subject. He reviewed all the papers, 
made his presentation and then the 
authors of the papers comprised a 
panel for the discussions that fol- 
lowed. Since the audience had not had 
the opportunity to see in advance the 


contents of the authors’ papers, it was 
difficult in the discussion to pin-point 
differences in opinion or to get further 
explanations. 

The first subject discussed was 
“Technical Progress and Public Rela- 
tions,” with the brilliant Norwegian 
scientist, Professor Edgar Schieldrop, 
University of Oslo, as rapporteur. 

Seven papers were submitted— 
three from Belgium, three from Italy 
and one from France. 

The world is moving rapidly ahead 
in scientific and engineering progress, 
but Professor Schieldrop raises the 
question of how far ahead of public 
understanding we find ourselves. He 
agreed in the discussions that ensued 
that there was a need for scientists 
and engineers to work closely with the 
people in public relations even when 
plans are being readied. 

“This,” he said, “is a great oppor- 
tunity offered your profession. It 
opens a world-wide field for a public 
relations activity in the most compre- 
hensive sense of the term. With hu- 
manity itself as your public and in- 
spired by the noblest of motives, ‘you 
could embark upon this crusade with 
a fortifying singleness of aim and 
intention.” 

He reflected great confidence in the 
public relations profession. However, 
the real problem, it seems to me, is 
how many other scientists and engi- 
neers see it the same way. 

“Education as a Tool of Public Re- 
lations” was the second topic on the 
agenda and Howard Chase, past presi- 
dent of PRSA, served as the rappor- 
teur, 


* 
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Papers were submitted from five 
countries—France, Great Britain, 
Italy, the Netherlands and the U.S.A. 

In his opening remarks Chase said 
“In our world of today a free ex- 
change of ideas will do more than any- 
thing else to assure peaceful co- 
existence of all peoples. Free com- 
munication of ideas is a major key 
to the greatest problem facing the 
world.” 

Commenting on the paper of PRSA 
Member Claude Chapeau, of France, 
Chase pointed out that the growth of 
public relations in France as outlined 
by Chapeau was of particular interest. 
Chase said that he himself was privi- 
leged to witness and participate in the 
growth and development of public re- 
lations in the United States. 


Public relations and education 


There has been a remarkable asso- 
ciation between public relations and 
education in many countries of Eu- 
rope. Papers stressed not only educa- 
tion for public relations but the public 
relations aspects of education as well. 

Reviewing public relations educa- 
tion in the United States, Chase point- 
ed out, “Public relations is being 
taught with eminent success in a grow- 
ing number of American institutions. 
I believe it would be no exaggeration 
to say that public relations, through 
the educational systems, is one of the 
three or four most important functions 
of American business today.” 

It was evident that in this vast field 
of training and education our prob- 
lems are much alike and the problems 
in Europe take on the same aura as 
those in the United States. 

Richard Paget-Cooke, of Great 
Britain, was the rapporteur for the 
third session on “The Power of Mass 
Communications.” 

It was pointed out that the group 
present “represented” 800-million 
people, the population of the coun- 
tries represented. To reach them, mass 
communications are vitally important. 
However, in dealing with many lan- 
guages there is the great danger that 
what one says in his own language 
may be clearly understood but may 
mean something entirely different to 
someone else. 


Cooke reviewed the contents of 10 
papers submitted to his section. These 
came from Finland, Great Britain, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, France 
and the United States. The American 
paper was submitted by PRSA Mem- 
ber Dr. Elia Vegrin of New York. 

Summing up the subject of mass 
communications from the Congress’ 
point of view and in light of the papers 
reviewed, the following major points 
were presented for consideration: 

1. Are there dangers in the exist- 
ence of today’s mass communications 
media—let alone their probably still 
greater expansion in the future in 
some instances, e.g., TV and radio— 
and do these require examination? 

(If, for example, public relations 
people are all—everywhere and al- 
ways—conscious of the needs of social 
responsibility, the media will never 
be misused; but Dr. Goebbels still 
casts his mis-shapen shadow in grim 
reminder of what can happen.) 

2. Will we men tend more and 
more to regard the means of mass 
communication as essentially less im- 
portant than the information for dis- 
semination by these media? If so, is 
there a need to ensure a supply of ex- 
pert “media craftsmen,” in addition to 
opening management’s eyes to the real 
values—practical, economic and ethi- 
cal—of the public relations attitude 
on the importance of social responsi- 
bility? 

3. If the Congress accepts the 
theory that public relations is a re- 
orientational process, rather than a 
mass communications medium, should 
PRO’s try openly to explain this to 
their employers or should they rather 
stress the mass communications power 
element of public relations, leaving 
realization of the re-orientational con- 
tent of public relations to germinate 
on its own? 


Important questions raised 


Three very important questions 
were raised and left for further con- 
sideration: 

1. Are there dangers in mass com- 

munications? 

2. Do we know what they are? 

3. Should we study them? 

“Public Relations in the Sector of 


Mr. Haagensen 


International Exchanges” was the last 
subject and capably directed by René 
Tavernier of France as rapporteur. 
Papers were submitted from National- 
ist China, France, Italy and the United 
States. 

PRSA Members Edward Gottlieb 
of New York and Lt. Col. Hal Stew- 
ard of Washington, D. C., wrote 
papers for this session. 

Tavernier stated that with the im- 
portance of international relations be- 
ing recognized, it remains to be seen 
how international public relations can 
work effectively in a world where eco- 
nomic, political and cultural barriers 
must be and are being progressively 
lowered. 

“Criticism,” said Tavernier, “is 
easy, but if you have never yourself 
worked for an international organiz- 
ation you will find it difficult to real- 
ize the complexity of the task or to 
understand why progress is so slow, 
but that is a peculiarity of organiza- 
tions where many nationalities are 
represented. Majority decisions are 
necessary and even in certain cases 
unanimous ones, and they must have 
the real support of the governments 
and the departments concerned. 

“It is perhaps true to say that in 
several international organizations, 
funds are too grudgingly granted to 
public relations services. They are 
sometimes the Cinderellas of these 
institutions and are called upon to 
carry out very ambitious information 
programs with extremely reduced 
means. It is frequently not realized 
that a great part of the international 
activities of these bodies depend es- 
sentially upon public relations.” 

Continued on Page 18 
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The luncheons, dinners and re- 
ceptions provided a real opportunity 
to meet delegates from other coun- 
tries and to exchange ideas and ex- 
periences. Here we were, total strang- 
ers, but gathered together for a single 
and honorable purpose. In little or no 
time at all we became fast friends and 
convinced more than ever that we can, 
by working closer together, be of help 
to one another in solving our mutual 
problems in public relations. At the 
same time we can make a contribution 
towards international goodwill and 
understanding. 


International Public 
Relations Association 


In the two days preceding the World 
Congress of I.P.R.A. were held a 
council meeting and a general meet- 
ing. Since I was not a member of the 
Council I used that day to visit the 
bankers, economists, engineers and 
businessmen in Brussels and Ant- 
werp to learn more about the Com- 
mon European Market and business 
trends. 

On the second day I was privileged 
to be a part of the program which was 
one of the most fascinating and en- 
lightening sessions I have ever at- 
tended. 

Spokesmen for 12 countries briefly 
outlined progress and developments in 
public relations in their respective 
countries and some of the major prob- 
lems encountered. Each one did an 
outstanding job and the question and 
answer sessions following the presen- 
tations were lively‘and very much to 
the point. In the chair directing the 
meetings were two very efficient par- 
liamentarians—Odd Medboe, Direc- 
tor of Public Relations of S.A.S. of 
Oslo, Norway, the retiring president of 
I.P.R.A., .shared the role with Ed 
Lipscomb, Public Relations Director 
of the National Cotton Council, past 
president of PRSA and the newly 
elected president of I.P.R.A. 


Belgian public relations 


Robert Maillard speaking in behalf 
of Belgium pointed out the reasons 
for changing the name of their Soci- 
ety six months ago. “Public relations,” 
he said, was not accepted in his coun- 
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try until only five years ago. Some 
groups still do not recognize it for 
what it is but many do. The new name, 
Public Relations Society of Belgium, 
was based on the acceptance that 
came from some of the most impor- 
tant groups. 

The public attitude towards public 
relations is one of interest, the atti- 
tude of business and trade is one of 
vivid interest and the attitude of the 
press is “touchy.” Their newspapers 
are revenue conscious which they 
rightfully should be. However, they 
look upon public relations material as 
a “dodge” to save money that could 
be spent on advertising. This attitude 
is not limited just to Belgium, but I 
found this true in many countries of 
Europe. 

To a limited degree that is also true 
in the United States. However, we in 
public relations have learned the im- 
portance of the newspaper as a media 


‘for Institutional Advertising. When 


we have a worthwhile news story, the 
publisher or editor recognizes it for 
what it is and treats it accordingly. So 
it’s entirely up to us to make certain 
that we make available the kind of 
material that we would like to have if 
we were the editor. 

We share the same type of prob- 
lems with our friends in Belgium, dif- 
fering only in degree. 

The Public Relations Society of 
Belgium has 45 members, about 25 
representing business firms, three or 
four are counselors, and the rest are 
from government, education and other 
groups. 

Stuart Richardson represented our 
good neighbor, Canada. Public Rela- 
tions scored a recent first in Canada 
when the Canadian Public Relations 
Society held its Annual Conference 
on May 10 at the new Queen Eliza- 
beth Hotel in Montreal. Just ten years 
ago the Canadian Society had 26 
members. Today it has 478 members 
and while Richardson didn’t say it— 
the growth reflected just as much 
quality as it did quantity. The Cana- 
dian group has been very much inter- 
ested in the problems of education and 
have made significant contributions. 
The members undertook as a project 
the development and promotion of a 
Canadian Conference on Education. 


The great success of the undertaking 
was due in no small part to the efforts 
of the Society and a coast-to-coast 
committee of 37 members. 


French Society born in 1949 


Speaking for France, Tavernier 
said that the French Society was born 
in 1949 with an initial membership of 
twelve. They heard and learned about 
the development of public relations in 
the United States and felt that appli- 
cations of ideas and techniques would 
have to be tailored to the needs and 
the people of France. Today there are 
about 250 members, nearly all of 
them professional by their standards. 
They work closely with the advertis- 
ing profession but they operate as a 
separate group. 

Tavernier indicated there were 
more than 800 house organs in French 
operations and more than 1,000 an- 
nual reports. The French have been 
active in education in plans to teach 
public relations techniques. 

American people following the de- 
velopment of the Common European 
Market should be especially inter- 
ested in the establishment of a Euro- 
pean Committee for Public Relations. 
The purpose of this group is to learn 
how well informed the public is on the 
Common European Market and then 
develop a program to meet the short- 
comings. 


British Institute 


Speaking for the British Institute 
of Public Relations was John Keyser. 
Its membership since 1953 has in- 
creased from 400 to approximately 
1,200. The British were the first and 
to my knowledge are the only ones 
who have an examination for certifi- 
cation of public relations aptitudes, 
knowledge and performance. The first 
examination was written by 37 people 
and is regarded as an intermediate 
examination. The second examination 
which is to be for the more advanced 
has not as yet been given. This requires 
three years of professional practice 
before the examination can be taken. 

In England there has been a grow- 
ing recognition of public relations 
both in business and government. For 

Continued on Page 20 
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The first Jet Clippers that you will ride in are Boeing 707s, the most thoroughly flight-tested aircraft ever to enter commercial service. 


Join the first Jet travelers across the Atlantic 


FIRST JETS ON THE ATLANTIC... FIRST ON THE PACIFIC... FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA... FIRST 'ROUND THE WORLD 


Starting this fall: the No. 1 airline across the 
Atlantic welcomes you to a magic world of 
travel! Fares as low as $453°° round trip to 
London, *489°° to Paris . . . daily from N. Y. 


Pan Am’s Jet Clippers* are the first trans- 
atlantic jet airliners. They are pure jets, a major 
advance over turbo-props. Four massive jet 
engines give you beautifully quiet, vibration- 
free comfort at speeds up to 600 mph. 


Jet Clippers will offer the finest, fastest trans- 
atlantic service—deluxe or economy. No in- 
crease in minimum fares. Coming: Jets to Latin 
America. the Pacific and “round the world. 

For reservations, call your Travel Agent 
or one of the 53 offices of Pan Am in the U.S. 
and Canada. For a free. colorful, fact-filled Jet 
brochure, write: Pan American, Dept. 707; 
Box 1790, New York 17, N.Y. 


*Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Pan American, world’s most experienced airline, 


carries almost as many people to Europe as the next 2 airlines combined 
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example, there is a cabinet minister 
in the government who overlooks in- 
formation and public relations. 

Britain’s largest industry is agricul- 
ture and it is very public relations 
minded. This applies to the agricul- 
ture departments of the government, 
associations of agriculture, farmers’ 
unions and the agricultural manufac- 
turers. In outlining some of the prob- 
lems confronting the British Institute 
of Public Relations, Keyser indicated 
their problems were much like all the 
others. 


Italian Society 


Guido de Rossi, of Italy, told the 
group that its Society was officially 
organized in 1954. There are 399 
members in all groups which includes 
organizations in several Italian cities. 

In Italy the Society also has a Club 
that is open to journalists and meet- 
ings are held once a month. Outstand- 
ing speakers are invited and it has 
resulted in a better understanding and 
closer cooperation between the jour- 
nalism and the public relations profes- 
sions. 

Public relations in Italy is well ac- 
cepted by industry and the business 
and the government. Good progress 
has been noted in Social Welfare and 
Insurance fields. Ten books on public 
relations have been written by Italian 
authors and one American publica- 
tion has been translated into Italian. 

During the past three years, 420 
people have taken courses in public 
relations of 120 hours each. Upon 
completion of the course the student 
is regarded as having a good practical 
background, but this alone does not 
make him a public relations man in 
accordance with standards set up by 
the Italian Society. 


Western Germany 


Public relations in Western Ger- 
many, according to Manfred Zapp, 
was in its early stages but is making 
good progress. There is great confu- 
sion in the minds of many people be- 
tween propaganda and public rela- 
tions. 

Shareholders have not had the in- 
formation they are accustomed to in 
the United States for example, be- 
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cause shareholder laws under Hitler 
had made much of the financial in- 
formation about a firm a secret mat- 
ter. Changes are being proposed in 
the Bundestag which would make it 
possible to give more facts to the 
shareholders. 

C. H. W. d’Artillac Brill spoke for 
the Netherlands. He indicated there 
was a growing awareness of public 
relations in Holland. 

In 1946 there were about a dozen 
public relations people in Holland 
while today there are more than 80. 
Almost 20 per cent of the total are in 
Government Service. They are plan- 
ning to work with the Amsterdam 
Municipal University on educational 
programs. 

Public relations in Norway was 
outlined by Erling Christophersen. 
Their public relations group is re- 
ferred to as Den Norske Public Re- 
lations Klubb but in English transla- 
tion Klubb means Society. 

In October of 1949 there were 33 
members of which seven were from 
the Government, one was a counselor 
and 25 represented business, clergy, 
education and others. Today there are 
38 members. 

The Norwegians too are working 
with educators and have organized a 
public relations course for the Uni- 
versity of Oslo. They have also 
worked closely with the municipality 
of Oslo. All except honorary and for- 
eign members are located in Oslo. 

From South Africa, Charles Play- 
fair brought an interesting story of 
public relations from a continent of 
great resources and opportunities. The 
Public Relations Society is quite new, 
having been organized in February, 
1957, with assistance from the Brit- 
ish Institute of Public Relations. 

The first Public Relations Confer- 
ence was opened by a cabinet minister 
and here again the Society launched 
an educational program in coopera- 
tion with the University of South 
Africa. In the first enrollment there 
were 42 students with 20 more people 
on the waiting list. 

The organization undertakes one 
major project a year as a public serv- 
ice and recently took on a program in 
behalf of the aged. There are 22 mem- 
bers and one associate in the group. 


Brussels Visitors 


Among the PRSAers attending the 
Brussels meeting were: 

From New York —John W. 
Hill, William A. Durbin, W. How- 
ard Chase, Bernard Gittleson, 
Mrs. Denny Griswold, Robert L. 
Bliss, William F. Treadwell, Mrs. 
Lee Jaffe. 

From Washington, D. C.— 
Lawrence S. Jeppson. 

From Memphis—Ed Lipscomb. 

From Wisconsin—Kenneth W. 
Haagensen, Richard W. Holz- 
necht. 

From Los Angeles—E. Harden 
Bishop. 

From Florida—A,. P. Phillips, 
Jt. 

From Little Rock—Phillip G. 
Back. 

From other countries—Claude 
Chapeau (France), Guido de Rossi 
del Lion Nero (Italy), Tsai-Ping 
Liang (Free China), Phillipe Hur- 
teau (Canada). 


Swedish program 


Per Lauren outlined Sweden’s pro- 
gram. Press reaction to public rela- 
tions is generally quite favorable but 
like all of us he pointed out there is 
much education and public relations 
work yet to be done. Sweden has 190 
dailies with circulation in excess of 
four million. They have only one 
classification of membership with 92 
members and eight applications are 
pending. 

It was my privilege to report on 
problems, progress and development 
in the United States. 

Denny Griswold, of New York, 
made a summation which highlighted 
the similarity of problems in every 
Society. The major problems were the 
attitudes of some members of the 
press, lack of public understanding, 
confusion in terminology and the 
problem of unqualified newcomers to 
the profession. 

However, reviewing the progress 
that has been made and the construc- 
tive programs that have been under- 
taken, it is evident that there is re- 
markable growth in public relations, 
but with that growth goes new and 
additional responsibilities for high 
standards of ethics and’ perform- 
ance. @ 
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Questions and Answers 
About House Organs 


By Russell J. Jandoli 


@ Just how effective is the house 
organ as a public relations instrument? 

I sought an answer to this question 
not from the viewpoint of manage- 
ment’s sponsorship of an external 
publication for public relations pur- 
poses—for that has been adequately 
covered in numerous studies—but 
rather from the equally significant 
aspect of how the publicist might use 
the house organ as an outlet for his 
material. In short, does it pay to send 
publicity to house organs? 

In my research, conducted in part 
under a business fellowship of the 
Foundation for Economic Education, 
the entire house organ market was 
surveyed over a period of a year, As 
a professor of journalism and public 
relations and a sometime counsellor, 
I should have long since learned the 
old reportorial admonition to expect 
the unexpected, but the answers re- 
ceived about house organs still appear 


e@ The writer is chairman of the 
Department of Journalism at St. 
Bonaventure University, where he 
teaches public relations and journal- 
ism. He also serves on the Univer- 
sity’s public relations committee and 
as a public relations counsellor. 

His background includes degrees 
from Notre Dame, Columbia, St. 
Bonaventure and New York Uni- 
versity and ten years’ experience in 
journalism. About 100 of his arti- 
cles have been published in scholar- 
ly, religious and popular maga- 
zines, @ 


to me somewhat slightly short of 
startling. 


Average budget 


For instance, there are about 5,000 
trade, technical and class publications 
in the U.S., but there are, conserva- 
tively, half that many more house 
organs. The circulation of daily news- 
papers runs close to 60 million, but 
house organ circulation, on a per-issue 
basis, is better than two and a half 
times that figure. To state that the 
budgets for hundreds of house organs 
in this country are phenomenal is only 
slight exaggeration. It has been esti- 
mated that the average cost per month 
for house organs may exceed $75 
million. 

Qualitatively, the criticism of house 
organs by some public relations peo- 
ple is surely justified. Some employee 
publications are strictly amateurish 
sheets not worth printing. They vir- 
tually beg the question “Why bother?” 
Yet the truth is that many otherwise 
astute observers continue to view only 
one side of the coin. Since World War 
II, several giants have arisen in the 
house organ field that represent ster- 
ling examples of the best that journal- 
ism and the graphic arts have to offer. 
They are interestingly written, care- 
fully edited, and beautifully laid out. 

This phenomenon of the emergence 
of a formidable elite in the house organ 
field has created a situation that is 
scarcely known and not yet fully 
understood by most public relations 
directors outside of those concerned 


with issuing house publications of 
their own. In short, the house organ 
field stands on the threshold of a 
bright new era. 

From the evidence gathered, it 
would appear that once the possibil- 
ities are known, the medium will be 
widely used by those seeking effective, 
economical distribution and “play” 
for their publicity. The volume of 
written material that goes into these 
publications, most of them in maga- 
zine format, runs into billions of words 
monthly. And the copy they take from 
publicity sources ranges a_ broad 
gamut of subjects from home eco- 
nomics to book reviews and scientific 
developments. Close to 250,000 pho- 
tographs, to say nothing of other art, 
are used by house organs month in 
and month out. 


Gebbie Press Directory 


That house organs have entered 
upon a new day is confirmed by a 
leading authority on the house organ 
market in the U.S. He is Con Gebbie, 
president of The Gebbie Press in New 
York City and publisher of The Geb- 
bie Press House Magazine Directory. 
Mr. Gebbie’s views are somewhat im- 
partial, for he serves both manage- 
ment and employees, and his firm con- 
ducts public relations programs of its 
own. His attitude on the renaissance 
of the house organ was expressed to 
me in a recent interview which pro- 
gressed along these lines: 

Q. Even among professionals in 

Continued on Page 22 
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the public relations field, there is some 
question as to what a house organ is. 
Many confuse it with a trade maga- 
zine. Just what is a house organ? 

A. Well, it’s not a trade magazine. 
Unlike trade and business publica- 
tions, house organs are published by 
companies and associations whose in- 
terest is not publishing as a business. 
A house organ is a publication issued 
periodically by a company, industry, 
association, or even an_ individual, 
which carries no advertising, is dis- 
tributed free, and in one way or an- 
other frankly promotes the interests 
of its sponsor. 

Q. Then what is an industrial or 
company publication? 

A. These are just other terms for 
house organs. The phrase, “indus- 
trial editing,” is sometimes applied 
even in connection with businesses 
that are not industrial because some 
consider it more euphemistic. “Em- 
ployee publication” and similar terms 
are also used, but none seems as broad 
nor as widely understood as “house 
organ.” 

Q. Why is 8,000 considered a con- 
servative figure for house organ pub- 
blications? 

A. The number depends on the 
definition. One company, for example, 
issues 125 publications which could 
be called house organs. But as the 
term is generally understood, only a 
handful of these actually merit the 
name. If we include publications is- 
sued “semi-occasionally,” some forms 
of regularly-issued promotional ma- 
terial, and the like, it’s possible the 
number would run into 50,000 or 
more. 


Are house organs read? 


Q. Are house organs really read? 
There are.those who hold that house 
organs are tossed off by employees 
who consider them as company propa- 
ganda. 

A. You are speaking mainly of in- 
ternal publications, of course, but 
even so, nearly every survey taken 
shows a remarkably high readership 
for house organs—better than trade 
papers, consumer magazines and daily 
newspapers. Only one major medium, 
the country weekly, can compare in 
readership. 
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Q. Is the house organ a prosperity 
baby, or does it have a future? I un- 
derstand a few large companies have 
discontinued some of their publica- 
tions because of the recession. 

A. Where big business has been 
forced to shut down plants, this is, of 
course, true. No plant, no paper. But 
by no means does it represent even 
a present tendency. House organ cir- 
culation is well above 150 million— 
an all-time high. There are more house 
organs today than there ever were be- 
fore and there will be more next year. 
The purely external magazine for 
distributors, stockholders, customers 
and others outside the company has 
been growing noticeably. Combina- 
tion magazines, most of them inter- 
nals expanded to interest outside 
readers, have also been increasing 
steadily in numbers. At the same time, 
the small number of suspended maga- 


_zines has been overcome by the num- 


ber of newly-started ones. 

Q. Is it true that most house or- 
gans today are in magazine rather 
than newspaper format? 

A. Yes. About two out of three 
house organs are magazines, usually 
8'% x 11. Many are turning to the 
handier 6 x 9 size, particularly the 
externals. In fact, there appears to be 
a trend in that direction. 

Q. Is the house organ actually en- 
tering a new era from the editorial 
point of view? 

A. Definitely. The old-style house 
organ was all too often an undisguised 
propaganda sheet. Its repeated play of 
the president’s message on page 1 and 
its “must” stories made for dull read- 
ing and very likely created as much 
antagonism as it did good will. To- 
day’s internal house magazine, for 
instance, is more often a highly en- 
lightened publication which draws its 
strength from a mixture of let’s-put- 
the-facts-on-the-table approach and 
an honest desire to forward the in- 
terests of both the employee and the 
company. 


The renaissance 


Q. What brought about the renais- 
sance? 

A. Two things, essentially. Man- 
agement realized that a steady diet of 


breast-beating and company-knows- 
best fare was getting nowhere. And 
editors themselves realized that house 
magazines could perform a tremen- 
dous service if allowed some freedom 
of expression. Put these together and 
you get this: management has begun 
to look upon the house organ as a 
sound public relations instrument and 
has freed editors from a multitude of 
taboos and endless red tape. Many 
editors have taken advantage of this 
by using more human interest ma- 
terial, by going out on a limb when 
the occasion demands it, and by 
broadening the scope of their outlook. 

Q. But aren’t many house organs 
today packed with the old witless 
banter about office doings and the tire- 
some standbys like calendaric items 
and farewell parties? 

A. Well, one must not forget that 
we are passing through a transitional 
period, a changeover to better things. 
Some of the old persists. The day of 
the chit-chat and personal gossip mag- 
azine is not gone—but it is going. 
Many editors have given up such 
senseless listings as birth dates, bowl- 
ing scores, picnickers, drive donors, 
and so ad nauseum and ad infinitum. 
In lieu of such insipid fare, editors 
are presenting a broader picture of the 
company—its history, its contribu- 
tions to society, its plans. Such sub- 
stantial material will have a more 
lasting impression than the old dot- 
dash. Employees and _ stockholders, 
you know, are really deeply inter- 
ested in the company’s welfare, par- 
ticularly as it is related to their own. 
Not propaganda, you see, but infor- 
mation is what they want. 

Q. Well, how about general ma- 
terial? Where does the room come 
for publicity releases, for instance? 

A. External and combination mag- 
azine editors in particular, and to a 
lesser extent internal organs editors, 
have, in many instances, hit upon a 
formula which allows for a mixture of 
out-and-out company promotion and 
general interest material. Today’s 


brightest and most successful exter- 
nals and combinations seem to favor 
an editorial content of roughly one- 
third direct company interest, one- 
third indirect company interest and 

Continued on Page 26 
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Here Comes A New Way Of Life 


That lonely truck moving through the night 
is a symbol of the way we live today. What 
you see, of course, is a modern motor vehicle. 
What you don’t see are the fresh and packaged 
foods it’s carrying to some suburban shopping 
center, there to be unloaded before opening 
time tomorrow ... It’s just one of many trucks 
you'll probably meet before you get where 
you’re going — and one of millions continu- 
ally at work across this country on the ever- 
lasting job of moving increasing mountains of 


merchandise of every description to where 


they’re needed . . . Actually it’s a new way of 
life, this truck you’re passing in the night, 
for with their flexibility and speed, their 
ability to go wherever there are roads, trucks 
have changed our whole pattern of living. 
Today, because of trucks, we can live and shop 
wherever we please —and mills and plants 
can locate just about anywhere, too .. . 
America is growing at a rate and in directions 
undreamed of a generation or so ago and 
made possible to a large extent by the truck- 
ing industry, expanding to serve you. 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D. C. 


THE SHORTEST DISTANCE BETWEEN TWO POINTS IS A 


_)-) LINE 
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Finance is the beginning and end of 

every successful corporate trail. 

Barron’s tells management how important 
this job is through advertisements 

like these...featuring prominent 


Corporate Relations experts. 


‘your most valued 
future stockholders 


‘listen’ to you 


“Isn't that always true? People who 
some day will have an intense in- 
terest in your company may not be 
a in the market at all, today. 
by HENRY REUTER But a continuing corporate rela- 
Pr tions program aimed at key financial 
leaders gets to the men who are 
always interested . . . and to whom the others will be 
applying for advice and recommendations 


jen' 
Reuter & Bragdon, Inc. 


“Finance is the company president's Number One 
responsibility, His 1s the task of making clear the com- 
pany’s progress and future expectations . . . its record 
of accomplishments its ability to seize and exploit 
new opportunities. Nothing he does for the company 
is More important than creating this climate of aware- 
ness . .. so that the company is fully known and fully 


appreciated by the men whose judgments establish the 
company’s reputation. 

“A corporate relations advertising program works 
toward tangible results . . . as concrete as the move- 
ment of products. Corporate relations advertising, 
among other things, moves miunev. And money is the 
raw material from which management manufactures 
progress and profits.” 


Borron's moves the minds that mind the money. In repeated 
studies Investment Bankers and Financial Analysts, for example, 
have declored on overwhelming preference for Barron's among 
financial publications. Barron's reliability, its comprehensiveness 
ond its timeliness make it a prime information source for the 
men others look to for information. Your advertising in Barron's 
is entry to dous sphere of opi inflvence 


A STIRRING GIANT...1S THE STOCKHOLDER 


By JAMES P. SELVAGE, President, Selvage & Lee, Inc. 


“The American investor, a composite of 8,500,000 women 
and men, is beginning to flex his muscles. He will not be 
complacent. He will not be ignored. He wants the facts. 


“An analysis of important proxy contests for the 
past five years tells the story. In each instance, the 
individual stockholders—those who can be reached 
directly with management's story—have voted a 
majority for management. 

“Back of the stockholder is the financial community 
as another vital transmission belt to the investor— 
if it, too, and its leaders are also given the facts. 


“ To the extent that the investor is dealt with alertly, 
frankly and intelligently, he becomes a friendly partner. 


“And the time to begin preparing for 1959's annual 
meeting is the day after the 1958 meeting.” 


“Back of the stockholder is the financial community’... and with 
the financial community is Borron’s. This is the weekly which 
commands the respect and faithful readership of the leaders others 
follow. In ao selective economy, their opinions carry more weight 
than ever. And in their opinion, Borron’s is the most helpful and 
dependable financial magazine. Is there a better standard for 
selecting the medium to carry your ~™oany’s advertising? 
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there a bomb 
for corporations?” 


“How to be there... 
though absent” 


er’s moon 


“During the War, the moon was a cause for anxiety as 
well as a romantic symbol. A full moon, unblemished by 
clouds, could presage a heavy air attack. 


“Corporate management, too, has to watch the ‘climate’ 
. . . has to be prepared against the onslaught of outside 
forces. 


“‘Restive stockholders aren’t always friendly partners. 


“Developing a solid, sympathetic understanding for 
management’s aims and accomplishments is one of the 
many benefits to be derived from a sound financial rela- 
tions program. Fire prevention is not only cheaper, but 
also more effective, than fire fighting. 


“Certainly, in 1958 alert management will create and 
cultivate favorable, well-informed attitudes among key 
financial men . . . to whom investors 
look for guidance.” 


says W. HOWARD CHASE, President 
Communications Counselors, Inc. 


Finance is the beginning and end of every successful corporate 
trail. Barron's is the authoritati ine in the busi 


financial field. It is rated the preferred magazine by men who 
largely control the flow of investment dollars . . . and whose 
opinions are so important in establishing securities valves. 


“‘Management executives travel thousands of miles 
to address important groups of financial leaders. This 
is a ready acknowledgment of the need to make the 
Company’s status well known to key people. 


“* ‘Personal appearances’ such as these necessarily 
are infrequent. But a continuing corporate relations 
program can help a Company with this all-important 
job . . . on a systematic basis. 


“For a well-thought-out corporate program has 
no problems of ‘other duties’. . . or vast distances . . . 
or lack of time. It is always on the job, speaking for 
management everywhere management wants to be 
represented. 


“And in a selective economic climate, such a 
program has extra values. It tells management’s 
choicest audience: Here is an alert Company . . . with 
a keen sense for opportunities 
to build and grow.” 


By GEORGE HAMMOND, President 
Carl Byoir & Associates, Inc. 


You'd travel far to find an audience more keenly interested in your 
corporote story than the fii ially-minded, fi ially-literate men who 
read Barron's. Every week they turn to Barron's for the type of editing, 
reporting and interpreting that has made this publication outstanding 
in its Yield. With circulation now well over 90,000, Barron's gives your 
advertising a dynamic editorial backdrop and an audience whose 
interest in your company is second only to your own, 


By JOHN W. HILL 
Chairman of the Boord, Hit & buying, he finds that financial advertising and financial 


NEW YORK 
50 Broadway 


“Are stockholders people?” 


“A stockholder may be distinguished by his special en- 
thusiasm for investments, but essentially he’s still a person. 
Just as he looks to consumer advertising and public relations 
for information which guides and stimulates his product 


public relations are helpful in forming his investment decisions. 


“To seek out investment-minded people . . . to keep them 
fully and favorably informed about management’s accom- 
plishments and plans for the future . . . to whet a desire to 
participate by generating confidence . . . these are but three 
of the many missions an effective financial relations program 
performs for management. 


“‘And missions like these become even more important when 
soft-sell changes to hard-sell . . . when publics of all types become 
more selective.” 


One thing which distinguishes the Barron's subscriber is his financial 
1.Q. Professional or “ad: d amateur", he's the man others look to 
for advice and counsel. Today, with a circulation well over 90,000, 
Barron's offers advertisers a highly-efficient, economical route to the 
keen minds of the financial community. Here are men whose interest in 
your company is second only to your own. Advertise in Barron's— where 
your corporate story fits hand-in-glove with the total editorial appecl 
of the publication they prefer. 


Remember: 


BARRON'S 


moves the minds 
that 
mind the money! 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 
711 W. Monroe St. 388 Newbury St. 
LOS ANGELES CLEVELAND 


2999 W. 6th St. 1010 Euclid Ave. 
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Librarian at House Magazine Library of the Gebbie Press, New 


York, showing some of the 4,000 house organs on file. 


one-third with little or no possible 
company interest or connection. 

Q. Why should a house magazine 
run material which has no direct or 
possible connection with the com- 
pany? 

A. For one thing, it endows the 
magazine with a certain unbiased 
flavor. For another, unrelated ma- 
terial can be tailored to the interests 
of the audience, enhance readership, 
and serve as a come-on for the whole 
magazine. Copy which has no obvious 
company ax to grind lends credibility 
to the rest of the publication. An edi- 
tor whose company sells engineering 
products, for example, may run stories 
on popular superstitions or tricks of 
magic or how baseball began and rest 
assured that his readers, even though 
receptive to product information, will 
find relief and interest in the non- 
related items. 

Q. Specifically, what types of non- 
company material do editors use? 

A. Many, many kinds. Consider 
public service material. Practically all 
house organs run public service items 
—stories and pix on industrial and 
highway safety, Community Chest, 
Red Cross and Heart Fund drives, in- 
formation on social security and on 
tax laws, and so on. Even though a 
commercial aspect may be evident— 
such as that sometimes found in home 
safety material issued by insurance 
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_companies—editors will consider the 


copy favorably. And they will give it 
good play, sometimes devoting a page 
or two in a 32-page book to a pub- 
licity release. 

Q. Besides public service stories 
and photos, what other kinds of ma- 
terial do house organ editors take 
from publicists? 

A. Well, I’ve just touched on the 
possibilities. Actually, public service 
material is only one of many facets 
and should not be overemphasized 
at all. Subjects used by editors and 
requested by them cover nearly every 
topic under the sun. 


Main categories 


For practical purposes they can be 
broken down into these main cate- 
gories: women’s and men’s fashions; 
beauty hints and aids; food features 
and recipes; sewing and patterns; how- 
to articles for the home; care and up- 
bringing of children; home furnish- 
ing and decoration; home appliances; 
general and technical book reviews; 
science; home gardening; outdoor 
sports such as hunting and fishing, 
golfing, boating; home workshop hob- 
bies; cheesecake and travel. And, of 
course, house organ editors like car- 
toons and photographs as much as 
most other editors. They use them 


even more, 


Q. Do editors actually get much of 
this material from publicity outlets? 

A. Yes. About 90 per cent of the 
editors say they depend upon outside 
sources for non-company material, 
most of which comes from public re- 
lations people. There is also an excel- 
lent market here for the freelancer. In 
fact, some public relations people 
supplement their income this way. 
Some stories sell to house magazines 
for as high as $750, and many pho- 
tographers get $100 a day and ex- 
penses for their work. 


Syndicates in the field 


Q. Is there such a thing as a syndi- 
cate in the house organ field? 

A. Indeed there is. A number of 
independent organizations syndicate 
public relations material to house 
organs—for a fee, of course, but quite 
effectively. Sometimes companies with 
many publications operate their own 
internal syndicates. Thus, one release 
sent to a company may appear in a 
dozen of their publications. 


Effective medium 


Q. Would you recommend the 
house organ, then, as an effective, 
worthwhile medium of dissemination 
for public relations people? 

A. Well, if I say so too enthusi- 
astically I’m likely to be accused of 
trying to sell the house magazine di- 
rectory our firm publishes, But, in all 
honesty, the house organ represents 
a much-neglected opportunity for PR 
people. The possibilities, I think, have 
scarcely been tapped. I believe that 
given its due attention and wisely 
used, it can reap big rewards for the 
public relations director. In a given 
area, I can state that house organs as 
a group can reach more people in a 
better way than newspapers, radio and 
television combined. And that’s some- 
thing worth noting. 

Our interview with Mr. Gebbie 
ended, we added his remarks to the 
results of a year’s study of the house 
organ field and emerged with a single 
conclusion: that the house organ field 
has entered upon a new era which if 
properly exploited, can prove highly 
productive for the public relations 
man. @ 
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The Image 


of Professionalism 


By Charles P. Rockwood 


@ We are witnessing a scramble 
among new professions for recogni- 
tion. The pace is quickening, and pub- 
lic relations is in the midst of it. Time 
was when the professions were thought 
to consist of law, medicine, and the 
ministry, teaching and military arms. 
Now there are others, like accounting, 
architecture and engineering, and 
there are many semi- or quasi-profes- 
sions: insurance, advertising, banking, 
journalism, the fine arts and pharmacy 
come readily to mind. 

Professionalism is also claimed by 
morticians, beauticians, watchmakers, 
florists, photographers, plumbers, and 
also by egg graders, dog trainers, well 
diggers and yacht salesmen! 


Fostered specialization 


This is not necessarily bad. All 
things considered, it is probably good. 
Modern society has fostered special- 
ization to the general betterment of 
the more advanced economies. More 
people are better educated than they 
used to be, and there is more training 


@ CHARLES P. ROcKWwoop is pub- 
lic relations director of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants. Educated at Brooks 
School and Yale, with an MA from 
the University of Washington, he 
began his career in public relations 
as an OWI employee in World War 
II, Before joining the Institute in 
1955, he was on the staff of The 
Twentieth Century Fund. @ 


to be had in a wider variety of voca- 
tions. It has been noted by Professor 
Walter Gellhorn that nurses and other 
“semi-professionals” today must mas- 
ter a larger and more useful body of 
knowledge for the care of the sick than 
the entire medical knowledge of a 
century ago. People like to distinguish 
their work from mere “jobs.” The 
public relations problem posed by the 
trend is this: the more vocations that 
strive for professional status and take 
unto themselves professional trap- 
pings, the harder it becomes to dis- 
tinguish them from other jobs. The 
image of professionalism gets blurred. 

Running through all the reasons for 
this movement is the desire for public 
recognition as a profession. In the 
end, it is public opinion which be- 
stows the coveted mantle. When it 
is assumed otherwise, it is ill-fitting 
and the wearer looks comical. So, in 
many respects, the attainment of pro- 
fessional status is a public relations 
problem. 


What can we do? 


What can public relations do about 
it? Can public relations live up to 
expectations—for certainly the aspir- 
ing vocations are using it hopefully, 
and the older, established professions 
are too, lest the public forget. Since 
the goal is the achievement of public 
recognition, let us see what it is that 
most people think of as professional. 
What is the public’s image of profes- 
sionalism? And, if the image is being 
blurred by the wholesale scramble for 
it, how can it be sharpened? 


Five generally recognized attributes 
of the image can be identified, each 
to be established clearly by all who 
would apply public relations tech- 
niques to enhancing professional 
status. 


1. Professions Are Individuals 


Professionalism is a highly individ- 
ual quality to be found in individual 
people. It is true that professional men 
also associate for a variety of impor- 
tant reasons, and that associating is es- 
sential to the professions. But it is not 
simply organizing that makes men pro- 
fessional; it is the individual who pro- 
fesses. 

For example, in deciding whether 
to regard certified public accountants 
as professionals, the public makes up 
its mind by watching CPAs as people. 
The collective decision is made on 
Main Street, across the desk of every 
client, in church basements and PTA 
meetings and on the 18th and 19th 
holes of the golf course. It is for this 
reason that, while public relations so- 
lutions can be approached through or- 
ganizations, the closer the application 
is to the individual, the nearer it is to 
success. Consequently the problem 
must be defined and solutions pre- 
scribed in terms that professional peo- 
ple can understand and remember. It 
is the task of public relations to per- 
suade them to be good ambassadors 
for their profession as a whole. They 
must never be allowed to forget that 
their individual fortunes rise or fall 
with the group’s, and that they each 

Continued on Page 28 
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Mr. Rockwood 


have a personal responsibility for the 
group image. 

This manifestation of professional 
qualities by individuals makes it easier 
to demonstrate professionalism with 
public relations techniques, because 
generalizations can be avoided. Profes- 
sional attributes can best be revealed 
in terms of actions which people can 
understand and which make attractive 
copy: this professional man was edu- 
cated at a certain university and holds 
certain degrees. He travels to a distant 
campus to deliver a paper or attend 
a seminar. His subject was profes- 
sional ethics. And so on. 


2. A Growing Body of Learning 


Professionalism supposes a body of 
learning and knowledge to be mas- 
tered. It is the job of public relations 
to reveal it—a never-ending task call- 
ing for ingenuity not only on the part 
of the public relations specialist but 
by the professional man himself. Cere- 
monies can be arranged to recognize 
the passing of examinations and at- 
tainment of academic degrees. The 
granting of licenses to practice is 
harder to celebrate, but it is by no 
means impossible. Dinners can be 
given in honor of recipients, addresses 
delivered, ‘photographs taken of the 
awarding of the certificate. 


Sharing of knowledge 


It is characteristic of the profes- 
sional man that he shares his knowl- 
edge, his discoveries and opinions 
with his fellow practitioners. Profes- 
sionalism and trade secrets don’t mix. 
The public stands to gain by this un- 
selfish circulation of wisdom and tech- 
nique, and the profession is thereby 
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distinguished from more competitive 
trades. An appropriate way of attract- 
ing attention to individual contribu- 
tions to the body of knowledge is by 
the awarding of medals. The author- 
ship of books and articles can be given 
public notice. So can _ professional 
meetings which demonstrate the will- 
ingness of practitioners to travel at 
their own time and expense, tax de- 
ductions notwithstanding, to absorb 
more skill and understanding for the 
benefit of their clients as well as to en- 
hance their own prestige. The profes- 
sion’s concerns can be revealed to the 
public through press reports of the list 
of subjects for discussion. 

A further characteristic of profes- 
sional knowledge is that it is always 
growing. We have extra confidence in 
the practitioner who keeps up with the 
current literature. His participation in 
continuing education programs and 
seminars makes news. 

A professional man must be expert. 
His learning must be broad, encom- 
passing a wide culture and general un- 
derstanding of affairs. This permits 
him always to relate his specialty to 
the whole and to see significance to 
society in what he does. He then nat- 
urally acts like a significant person 
and is accorded deference outside his 
chosen fragment of human activity. 
He should be urged on public relations 
grounds to speak out on issues of pub- 
lic consequence in which his specialty 
has some bearing. 


3. Concern for the Common Good 


Professions are expected to show a 
concern for the public welfare. This is 
an outgrowth of the significance of 
their specialty to society, and it can be 
expressed visibly for public relations 
purposes. For example, lawyers know 
that the need for their skills as advo- 
cates arises only in a lawful society, 
and they consequently promote wide 
respect for the law through such de- 
vices as the new “Law Day-USA.” 
Doctors should show an interest in a 
high level of public health, for without 
it their attention would have to be re- 
stricted to a much lower order of med- 
icine than is generally practiced today. 
Their support and staffing of public 
and private agencies and organizations 
in this field should be publicized. Cer- 


tified public accountants would find 
less demand for audits and accounting 
work in an elementary economy lack- 
ing a public acceptance of high stand- 
ards of disclosure and accountability. 
So they promote business ethics and 
fair representations in financial report- 
ing. 

Professional men also express their 
concern for the common weal in areas 
outside their specialty. Many commu- 
nities are accustomed to their leader- 
ship in all manner of civic, cultural, 
charitable, educational and religious 
activities. Groups desiring profes- 
sional status should urge their mem- 
bers to bring their judgment and ex- 
perience to the councils of government, 
legislative halls, and organized efforts 
for the benefit of their communities. 
In doing so they reveal those qualities 
of mind and character that earn pres- 
tige and confidence, and they reveal 
them to a far wider circle than their 
immediate clients who presumably 
know their virtues already. 

A degree of selflessness is looked 
for in the professions. Made up as they 
are by human beings, this quality is 
not uniform. Some individuals achieve 
it more than others, and some profes- 
sions more than others. None of them 
is expected to go broke in the process. 
To do so would defeat the end of serv- 
ice. But the public expects a certain 
altruism of the professions; people 
have come to recognize it as a hall- 
mark of professionalism, and they ac- 
cord professional status more readily 
to those vocations that exhibit it than 
to those that do not. 


4. ACode of Ethics 


It is characteristic of the profes- 
sions that they govern themselves by 
a code of ethics devised in the public 
interest as well as to protect the mem- 
bers themselves. These codes proclaim 
that the members of a profession are 
dedicated to applying their talents to 
the public’s benefit. They also lead 
members to behavior which will attract 
the public’s confidence. People have to 
trust a professional man because they 
have few ways of appraising his work. 
They frequently must take his compe- 
tence on faith. John L. Carey, Execu- 

Continued on Page 30 
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American Airlines will soon 
introduce the first jet airliner 
in scheduled domestic service 


Another historic first for America’s Leading Airline. 
American Airlines has always led the way in bringing 
about the great advances in air transportation. Not 
only first with the DC-3, DC-6and DC-7, but American 
also played an important role in the development of 
these famous aircraft. Now, most significant of all, 
American will start the first jet service in the U. S. A. 
—coast-to-coast, nonstop— Los Angeles to New York 
in 41% hours. American will extend its 707 Jet Flag- 
ship service to Chicago, San Francisco, Dallas, Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, Boston and other major cities. 


From the outset, existing flying times will be cut 
almost in half, thus creating extra useful time for 
business or vacation trips. But, in addition to speed, 
jet flight itself is a new and wonderful experience. So 
smooth—because American’s Jet Flagships cruise at 
tranquil altitudes far above the turbulence of weather. 
So quiet—because cabin noise and vibration have vir- 
tually been eliminated. So luxurious—because there 
is more seat room and aisle space plus a host of in- 
genious innovations that provide a new style of 
traveling comfort. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


First with Jets in the U.S.A. 
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q Tips for Producing 
Employee Manual 
Will Really 
“Sell” Your Aucience 


your basic story 
in art plus headlines 


Improve readability 
» with 2 colors, large 
= type, white space 


Use an animated sym- 
» bol to personify the 
Company 


- Sum up benefits in a 
visual panorama or 
illustrated summary 


Keep it light 


Keep it short 


Dramatize the benefits 
of working for the 
Company 


We'd like to 4 
show you samples. 


Just call or write: 


GRAPHICS INSTITUTE 


aa W. 46th St., New York 36, N.Y. 


Telephone: Plaza 7-6596 


53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, 
Telephone: Harrison 7- 2830 
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tive Director of the American Institute 
of Certified Public Accountants, has 
pointed out that ethical codes of true 
professions can do much to insure 
competence and the proper use of that 
competence. He also notes that “good 
ethics are good business.” 


Codes known to exist 


While these codes are generally 
known to exist, the public seldom sees 
evidence of them, and people tend to 
forget how well they are protected 
against abuses of their confidence. 
When they do glimpse ethical codes at 
work, they are reminded at once that 
they are witnessing true professional- 
ism in action. The lawyer disbarred, 
the minister unfrocked, the CPA de- 
prived of his certificate represent the 
powerful censure of the offender’s 
peers and a warning signal to the pub- 
lic. These measures are taken with 
painful deliberation and usually with 
distaste. It is an unpleasant duty to 
deprive a professional man of his good 
name and, frequently, his means of 
livelihood. Perhaps compassion is one 
reason why such discipline is often dis- 
pensed without public notice. Or per- 
haps the judges are loath to disclose 
the existence of malpractice. 

Whatever the reason, one of the im- 
portant and symbolic attributes of pro- 
fessionalism is less visible to the public 
than it might be. Vocations aspiring 
to professional recognition and those 
desiring to reaffirm their status might 
well consider whether disclosure of 
ethical machinery at work is not only 
an obligation to the public but a logi- 
cal method of achieving their goal. 


5. Independence 


The independence of the profes- 
sional man distinguishes him from the 


crowd. Wise kings had little use for a 
vizier who was a yes-man. If a lawyer, 
CPA or public relations counsellor 
lets other considerations interfere with 
his professional judgment, what use is 
his advice to the client? Success in a 
professional career has a lot to do with 
persuasiveness. The fear of losing a 
client, which is the chief reason for 
lack of independence, is a poor foun- 
dation for persuading him. 

There is some danger of a miscon- 
ception spreading among many pro- 
fessional people that is is “good public 
relations” for them to look more and 
more like the other fellow on Main 
Street. This belief is nourished in part 
by the 20th century trend toward con- 
formity, a trend, incidentally, which 
makes the public relations task of 
sharpening images that much harder. 

This is not a plea for eccentricity. 
There are good public relations rea- 
sons why a professional man should 
establish membership in certain clubs, 
drive a suitable car and otherwise 
maintain an acceptable standard of liv- 
ing. But should his office be indistin- 
guishable from the offices of business 
executives? Must he emulate the 
crowd in his personal appearance? 
Must his taste for reading, music, pic- 
tures on the wall of home or office 
conform? Public relations should coun- 
sel independence. It should not let the 
professional man lose his identity in 
the happy-go-lucky throng of back- 
slapping boosters who parade their en- 
thusiasms in the very name of “public 
relations.” On the contrary, his char- 
acter must not become blurred until 
he is lost in a sea of homogeneous 
American businessmen. He can 
sharpen his image as a professional 
man best by being himself and throw- 
learned, wise, ethical advisor, con- 
cerned with the common good. @ 


‘“, . . Although we of the West have much to be ashamed of, in the blindness 
and aggressiveness and pride of what we have done, it would be a great error 
if we now went to the opposite extreme and thought we had no contributions 
to make. There is nothing that the Asiatic peoples want more or fundamentally 
need more than the personal political freedom which their own civilizations, 
however stable and magnificent, have never known, and an economic advance 
which will give them elbow room in which to enjoy it. | think we can help them, 


and | hope we shall try.”’ 


Barbara Ward, THE INTERPLAY OF EAST AND WEST 


W. W. Norton & Co., 


lac., N..Y., 1957, 9. 50 
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WHO SAYS SO? 


Every corporation executive knows that no one man says so. 


But often a group does—and all over America there are 
groups that spearhead most of the thinking and decision- 
making in American business and the professions. 


How many groups? A great many. How big are the groups? 
Bigger than they were. What have they in common? Two 
things: 


First, they must know what is going on—not just now and 
then, but all the time. Second, they turn each week to the 
world’s best source of accurate, concise information. 


That source is TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine, which 
has earned the regular and careful scrutiny of 234 million of 
the world’s most influential families—and which, during the 
first half of 1958, carried more corporate advertising than 
any other magazine. 


TIME—to Register Your Corporate Personality 
on America’s Executive and Professional Families 
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WEDNESDAY 


OPENING SESSION 


This epoch-making and inspiring presenta- 
tion by the top figures of Time, Life, 
Fortune and Time Inc., will sound the 
keynote for the Conference. Participated 
in by all the talent of this great organiza- 
tion and staged with the vivid effective- 
ness which features its every activity, this 
session promises to set a new high in Con- 
ference programs. Built around the very 
fountainhead of public relations — com- 
munications—it will explore and throw the 
light of understanding on the great forces 
at work in the United States and through- 
out the world today. 


First Panel: 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL FORCES IN THE WORLD 


Moderator: C. D. Jackson, 
Vice President, Time Inc. 

Emmet Hughes, Chief, Foreign News 
Service 

John Scott, Special Assistant to Publisher, 
Time 

George Bookman, New York News 
Bureau, Time 

John Davenport, Board of Editors, 
Fortune 


Second Panel: 
FORCES AT WORK IN THE UNITED STATES 


Moderator: C. D. Jackson, 
Vice President, Time Inc. 

Dick Clurman, Assistant to General 
Manager, Time Newsbureau 

Sandy Parker, Associate Editor, Fortune 

Andrew Heiskell, Publisher, Life- 

Roy Larsen, President, Time Inc. 

James A. Linen, Publisher, Time 

Jack Jessup, Chief Editorial Writer, Life 


Third Panel: 
MASTERY OF THE MATERIAL WORLD 
Moderator: Jim Shepley, 

General Manager, Time Newsbureau 


Gilbert Cant, Associate Editor, Time 
Francis Bello, Associate Editor, Fortune 
Jonathan Leonard, Associate Editor, Time 
Paul Mandel, Assistant Editor, Life 


Luncheon: 


Address by Carroll R. West, 
Vice President, PRSA 


Afternoon Session: 
NEW DIMENSIONS 
FOR PUBLIC RELATIONS TODAY 
Address: 


Adolf A. Berle, Jr., 
Professor of Corporate Law, 
Columbia University, 
Former Assistant Secretary of State 


Presentation: 


“The Emerging Role of Public Relations” 
by Dr. Samuel N, Stevens. A free-for-all 
discussion with 50 members of PRSA led 
by Dr. Stevens, Chicago Management 
Consultant and Educator, described by 
those who have heard him as one of the 
most provocative minds of our time. 


THURSDAY 


PUBLIC RELATIONS IDEA EXCHANGES 


Information round-tables limited to 15-20 
people each, featuring down-to-earth dis- 
cussions of a wide range of public rela- 
tions problems, methods and techniques. 


Chairman: John F. Moynahan, John 
Moynahan & Associates, New York City. 


Morning Session: 
THE MEDIA OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Subjects: 


Handling General News Stories, Hand- 
ling Science News, Business and Financial 
News, Working with National Magazines, 
Working with the Wire Services, Handling 
Radio News and Features, Getting the 
Greatest Public Relations Value from Ex- 
hibits, Using Direct Mail in Public Rela- 
tions, and many others. 


Luncheon: 

“The Responsibilities of American Business 
in a Changing World” 

Address: 


Thomas J. Watson, Jr., President, 
International Business Machines 
Corporation, New York 


Afternoon Session: 
THE PUBLICS OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Subjects: 


Stockholder-Financial Relations, Em- 
ployee Relations, Community Relations, 
Government Relations, Building Internal 
Understanding of Public Relations, Public 
Relations Budgeting and Administration, 
The Corporate Image, and many others. 


ANNUAL BANQUET 


FRIDAY 


ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL BREAKFAST 


Featuring a Symposium on “America’s 
Public Relations Abroad,” a program 
specially produced for this breakfast by 
United Press International. 


Remarks: 

George V. Allen, Director, 

United States Information Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 


FINAL CONFERENCE SESSION 

“What We Know About Public Opinion— 
How It Is Formed, Changed, Influenced” 

Chairman: 


J. Stanford Smith, Manager, 
General Public Relations, 
General Electric Corporation, 
New York 


Panel: 


Dr. Claude E. Robinson, President, 
Opinion Research Corporation, 
Princeton, New Jersey 

Harold Brayman, Director, 

Public Relations Department, 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
Inc., Wilmington, Delaware 

Dr. Samuel A. Stauffer, 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Richard West, Administrator, 

Norwalk Hospital, Norwalk, Conn. 


Luncheon: 


“Where The World Stands Today,” a 
presentation by NBC Correspondents 
Chet Huntley, Merrill Mueller, Morgan 
Beatty 


Special Afternoon Tour 
and Behind-The-Scenes Briefing 
at the United Nations 


RS Write or Wire 


Public Relations Society of America 
375 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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THE CARE 


AND FEEDING OF 


FINANCIAL ANALYSTS BY 
PUBLIC RELATIONS PEOPLE 
AND VICE VERSA 


By T. C. Thomsen 


@ The techniques of financial public 
relations have come a long way since 
one of the early pioneers in the field, 
General Foods Corporation, set up in 
1931 what was probably the first de- 
partment of stockholder relations. 

Yet the need for improvement grows 
stronger, for present techniques fulfill 
only part of the potential value of fi- 
nancial public relations. 

Proxy contests, financing, acquisi- 
tion programs, personnel enlistment, 
management incentive programs—all 
have been influenced directly by the 
employment of financial public rela- 
tions techniques. But the progress that 
has been achieved ‘has been with the 
use of relatively crude tools and with 


e T. C. THOMSEN has a back- 
ground of over twelve years in the 
financial public relations field, and 
eighteen in the area of general pub- 
lic relations. From 1946 to 1953 
he was with General Foods, during 
four years of which he managed the 
company’s financial public relations 
department. As a consultant, he has 
provided public relations services to 
leading companies in the office 
machinery, printed communications, 
heavy machinery, steel, glass, coal, 
uranium, and food industries. He 
is a member of the New York Soci- 
ety of Security Analysts. @ 
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little critical examination of their use- 
fulness. One of the areas where the 
need for improvement is particularly 
evident concerns relationships be- 
tween the financial community and 
public relations practitioners. 


Frequently outspoken 


The average analyst is frequently 
outspoken in his criticism of the pub- 
lic relations field. He complains that 
he is being inundated by junk mail 
from companies and their public re- 
lations advisors, and he moans that 
he is tired of being visited by people 
who can’t or won’t tell him any more 
than he can read in Standard & Poor’s. 

The complaints are by no means 
one-sided. Managements and _ public 
relations representatives have a few 
well-founded gripes of their own. A 
typical one is the following: “They 
won’t be happy until we turn over the 
books to them!” Another: “How can 
we do a good job in their behalf when 
they won’t bother to check their in- 
formation.” Still another: “Someday 
I hope to meet an analyst who has 
really prepared himself to talk intel- 
ligently about my company.” 

Much of the controversy boils down 
to the simple fact that there is an in- 
credible lack of understanding by both 
the financial community and public 
relations practitioners of what each 
can reasonably expect of the other. 


Both sides frequently demonstrate a 
schizophrenic desire to employ kid 
gloves and brass knuckles alternately 
in dealing with one another. The 
writer would like to suggest that the 
time is ripe for each side to take a 
long, careful look at what it can rea- 
sonably expect of the other. 


Begin with the practitioner 


We can begin with the public rela- 
tions practitioner whose job it is to 
communicate information to the finan- 
cial community for its use in evaluat- 
ing a company’s performance and its 
plans for the future. It would seem 
that the public relations practitioner, 
in exchange for the information that 
he has made available, has every 
right to expect the following from a 
security analyst: 


1. That the financial analyst will 
welcome efforts to keep him in- 
formed of the affairs of com- 
panies in which he has a pres- 
ent or potential interest. 


There are still some financial 
analysts who maintain an arm’s 
length attitude towards public re- 
lations representatives, though 
their number has decreased very 
greatly in recent years. The writer 
knows of several instances where 
public relations specialists have 
become persona non grata, and 
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for very good reason. These ex- 
periences, however, have been 
largely isolated occurrences, and 
the public relations specialist has 
every right to believe that his 
services will be evaluated strictly 
on the basis of their merits and 
that the mistakes of others are 
not his affair. 


That the financial analyst will 
utilize the information he has 
been given in a manner that 
reflects the best interests of the 
company concerned as well as 
his employer. 


There are times when informa- 
tion is given to an analyst which, 
if it were widely distributed, could 
prove harmful to the company 
concerned. When information is 
given in confidence, the analyst is 
expected to keep that confidence. 
If he doesn’t, chances are that he 
will get little information of that 
nature again in the future, and 
sooner or later he will begin to 
complain that services are not up 
to par. The analyst simply cannot 
afford to adopt the attitude which 
at one time was traditional in the 
newspaper field—that news is 
news and the reporter’s only re- 
sponsibility is to his employer. 
Nothing could set back the devel- 
opment of security analysis as a 
profession more than popular ac- 
ceptance of such an attitude. 


That the financial analyst will 
check questionable informa- 
tion with the public relations 
representative or other reliable 
authority before using it. 


The public relations specialist 
would be foolish indeed if he tried 
to insist on having analyses 
checked with him before printing. 
The opinions formed by security 
analysts are strictly their own af- 
fair, for which they have full re- 
sponsibility and the public rela- 
tions specialist none. But checking 
information is quite another mat- 
ter. The analyst in his own interest 
should double-check his data, 
particularly if he has the slightest 
question concerning its accuracy. 
In the eyes of the client com- 


pany’s management, avoidable er- 
rors reflect badly not only on the 
public relations representative, but 
even to a greater degree on the 
security analyst and the whole 
profession of security analysis. 


That the financial analyst will 
consider the public relations 
representative as a source of 
information but not as a sub- 
stitute for the analyst’s own 
judgment. 


The legitimate role of the pub- 
lic relations specialist is in the 
field of supplying accurate and 
useful information—not the areas 
of giving counsel, forecasting 
earnings, offering conclusions, or 
advising analysts when to buy or 
sell securities, for these are strict- 
ly the province of the broker who 
is compensated for doing these 
things and carries full responsibil- 
ity for the outcome. Frequently, 
the public relations man is asked 
to give his opinion on the outlook 
for sales, earnings, dividends. He 
shouldn’t, but too often he suc- 
cumbs to the temptation and to 
the desire to be helpful, and 
quite frequently the results prove 
disastrous. This pitfall can be 
avoided if the security analyst will 
recognize that, given all the neces- 
sary information, he is better 
trained than the public relations 
specialist to come up with an 
accurate evaluation. 

If all security analysts fully sub- 


scribed to these four points, there 
would be an instant improvement in 
working relationships between them- 
selves and management. 


But the burden of bringing about 


an improved relationship is a two- 
way street. Many of the problems that 
exist reflect an inaccurate apprecia- 
tion by public relations practitioners 
of what is expected of them by mem- 
bers of the financial community. 


In accepting the role of being a 


source of information to the financial 
community, the public relations prac- 
titioner automatically assumes cer- 
tain responsibilities. Financial analysts 
would seem to be fully within their 
rights in expecting public relations 
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ha practitioners to observe these respon- cause serious losses to clients of 
‘y sibilities. Major among these are the his firm. He should realize, how- 
following: ever, that giving out bad news 


comes unnaturally to most man- 


agements, and that in the early 

resentative will present an ac- stages of a new relationship there 

te curate picture of the com- will be a feeling-out period during 
3 pany’s affairs, including un- which the company representa- 
favorable as well as favorable tive will be trying to evaluate the 


news. consequences of taking the analyst 
into his confidence. 


1. That the public relations rep- 


“A; The analyst must insist on this, 
an otherwise he may arrive atacom- 2. That the public relations rep- 
pletely faulty picture, and could resentative’s understanding of 
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his company’s affairs will be 
thorough. 


The complaint is frequently 
made that the corporate spokes- 
man is poorly equipped with in- 
formation. This should not be. If 
he is really serious about his work, 
he will arm himself with all the 
information he can gather. He will 
need to have access to corporate 
thinking, and this will mean being 
able to count on the full support 
and confidence of management. If 
he doesn’t have the necessary in- 
formation or his management’s 
confidence, he will only waste the 
analyst’s valuable time, and very 
few analysts will allow themselves 
to be put in that position for long. 


That the public relations rep- 
resentative’s objective is to 
help assure an appraisal that 
is based on a sound under- 
standing of the facts, and to 
that degree will present in- 
formation but will leave fore- 
casts and evaluation up to the 
analyst. 


The job of the public relations 
man is to present information— 
sound, complete, accurate infor- 
mation. It is definitely not his job 
to present conclusions. That is the 
responsibility of the analyst, and 
most analysts worth their salt will 
resent being shown how informa- 
tion should be evaluated. 


That the public relations rep- 
resentative will not release 
more data to one party than to 
another if both parties have an 
equal right to information. 


All security analysts should 
have equal access to information, 
for to give one analyst more than 
others puts him in an advan- 
tageous position that is unfair to 
the rest, who, in a very real sense, 
are competing with him for in- 
formation. There are bound to be 
exceptions to this, of course. It 
does not follow, for example, that 
because a management gives cer- 
tain information to an important 
stockholder, it must also give that 
information to everybody else. 
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Certainly the responsibility of 
management to protect the inter- 
ests of the company will have an 
important bearing on what infor- 
mation will be released and under 
what circumstances. 


5. That the public relations repre- 
sentative will withhold only 
that information which would 
jeopardize the best interests of 
the company or the country, or 
would violate accepted stand- 
ards of good taste and decency. 


The ideal objective is full dis- 
closure, and this is supported and 
encouraged by the rules and reg- 
ulations of the SEC, and princi- 
pal stock exchanges, and by most 
financial organizations. However, 
there are a number of quite ob- 
vious limitations which prudent 
management must observe. For 
example, it has no right to disclose 
information which could be used 
by competitors to their advan- 
tage. In a period of hostilities, hot 
or cold, it is also required to safe- 
guard information of military 
value. At all times it is expected 
to act in accordance with estab- 
lished standards of good taste and 
decency. While these restrictions 
do exist, it is nevertheless true that 
they eliminate only a relatively 
small portion of that large body 
of information that security ana- 
lysts need and would like to have 
in making their evaluations. The 
contention of most analysts is that 
the confidential classification is 
frequently too broad, and that 
much information so classified 
could be divulged without seri- 
ously impairing the company’s 
competitive standing. 

There’s a great deal more that the 
security analyst should be able to ex- 
pect from the public relations repre- 
sentative, but the five points just 
mentioned are the major ones in the 
writer’s opinion. If these expectations 
are lived up to by the public relations 
fraternity, there is no question that 
the relationship between security ana- 
lyist and public relations agent will 
improve very significantly to the ad- 
vantage of all concerned. The public 
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relations man will get a more sympa- 
thetic audience, and the analyst will 
find himself the recipient of better 
service. 

There is no question that the need 
for improvement is there. The status 
of both security analysis and financial 
public relations can be upgraded very 
significantly. 

It is in the best interests of both 


security analysis and public relations 
that the quantity and quality of corpo- 
rate information be constantly up- 
graded..A major step in this direction 
can be accomplished if both security 
analysts and public relations practi- 
tioners take a new look at the rela- 
tionships they have established and 
search for ways in which they can be 
strengthened and made more useful. @ 
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Talking Cases to Students 


By John Marston 


@ Case study reports in public rela- 
tions are usually more interesting to 
college students than abstract theory. 

The public relations man who is 
called upon to meet a university class 
can make no more valuable presenta- 
tion than to tell about the actual cam- 
paigns he knows and has participated 
in. Most everyone commands an in- 
terested audience when telling about 
real experiences. Moreover, such ex- 
periences, properly related, often can 
provide students with further motiva- 
tion for study of principles by show- 
ing how theory is important in prac- 
tice. 

At Michigan State University’s Col- 
lege of Communication Arts, case 
material has been used to great ad- 
vantage, both in our regular and ad- 
vanced public relations’ courses. 

In Principles of Public Relations, 
a senior-level course offered every 
term, about half the class time is de- 
voted to studying the organization, 
background and practice of public 


@ JOHN MarsTON is Assistant Dean 
for Continuing Education of The 
College ef Communication Arts 
at Michigan State University and 
teacher of two public relations 
courses there. He came to his pres- 
ent post in 1955 after previous 
teaching and administrative experi- 
ence at Drake University and Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
He has had more than twenty years 
experience with THE DES MOINES 
REGISTER AND TRIBUNE, THE ST. 
Louis STAR-TIMEs and Pet Milk 
Company and is a member of The 
Detroit Chapter of PRSA. @ 
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relations. When it is felt that students 
have sufficient grasp of these basic 
ideas, three or four practitioners 
from varying fields—industry, utili- 
ties, trade associations, education and 
others—are invited to tell about their 
particular problems and the solutions 
they have found most effective. 

In the meantime, members of this 
class choose individual case projects 
from a group of ten actual problems. 
After several weeks of study and ob- 
servation, they present their solutions 
orally and in writing for class and in- 
structor criticism. Student work then 
is compared with what actually was 
done. 


Advanced case studies 


In the spring of 1958, an advanced 
Public Relations Cases course was of- 
fered for the first time at Michigan 
State. Students were admitted by in- 
vitation only, after having achieved an 
“A” or “B” in the preceding “Prin- 
ciples” course or having had work 
experience or general high scholastic 
standing justifying entry. 

Because we found the standard 
one-hour class period used in the 
“Principles course” too brief for case 
discussion, it was decided to run the 
new course for two hours—from 3:00 
to 5:00 o’clock twice a week—so the 
presentations could fill their natural 
length. A dozen working public rela- 
tions men in all fields from political 
to industrial agreed to share their ex- 
periences with the students. 

Typical of these men who appeared 
before the class was George Tuttle, 
Director of Public Information, De- 
troit Edison Company, a member of 
The Detroit Chapter of The Public 


Relations Society of America. Tut- 
tle’s case concerned the public rela- 
tions problems involved in the erec- 
tion of The Enrico Fermi Atomic 
Power Plant approximately 30 miles 
southwest of Detroit on Lake Erie 
near Lagoona Beach. 


Many elements 


Here a great many elements came 
into play, such as the need for local 
understanding of the operation and its 
safety measures, stockholder and em- 
ployee understanding of the company 
effort, and public appreciation of the 
importance of varied power develop- 
ments in the state of Michigan which 
is a heavy coal importer for industrial 
power purposes. 

Before appearing, Tuttle prepared 
a mimeographed outline of the facts 
which students were given and asked 
what they would suggest as steps in 
solution of the problem. Then the 
actual work done by Atomic Power 
Development Associates, Inc., was 
presented. This was followed by dis- 
cussion based upon student questions 
and suggestions. 

In almost all instances, discussions 
had to be arbitrarily closed at 5:00 
o'clock to allow participants time to 
get home to supper. Students took 
careful notes and later prepared criti- 
cal evaluations of the work of eight 
of the dozen speakers. Some of these 
critiques ran up to fifty pages in length 
and showed not only active note-tak- 
ing but also good perception of prob- 
lems and admiration for the knowl- 
edge and skill of the men who were 
working with them. Although students 
prepared their reports independently, 
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there was considerable agreement in 
their feelings about the different speak- 
ers and their activities. 


Political public relations 


At different times Arnold Levin, 
Publicity Director of the Michigan 
Republican State Central Committee, 
and Edward Winge, Publicity Direc- 
tor of The Michigan Democratic State 
Central Committee, presented the 
problems of their parties in the fall 
of 1958 state campaigns. Students 
planned in advance what they would 
ask, and shrewdly compared answers 
in their reports. 

Levin, a former Detroit News re- 
porter and Winge, a former Detroit 
Free Press man, drew interested in- 
quiries on the relationship between 
newspaper careers and “going into” 
public relations. In fact, most of the 
dozen speakers found themselves 


‘pressed for biographical facts some 


time during the conversation, as stu- 
dents probed into what it takes to 
make a good public relations man. 
“How did you get into it?” was a com- 
mon question—suggested doubtless 
by the unspoken thought: “How 
would I get into public relations if I 
desired to?” 


Legislative representation 


Hugh Brenneman, Public Rela- 
tions Counsel for the Michigan State 
Medical Society and consultant for 
other professional and business groups 
in the state, took students into a new 
and exciting area—cases involving the 
relationships of public relations and 
legislative processes. 

Describing his efforts to represent 
the views of the state’s medical pro- 
fession, Brenneman succeeded in dis- 
sipating some of the mystery that sur- 
rounds the word “lobbying,” and he 
demonstrated in most _ interesting 
fashion that Legislative representa- 
tion is the right and obligation of any 
organization which has a just purpose 
and wants to make its views known to 
government representatives. 


Beginning at home 


Education is having its own public 
relations problems today—and we 
were fortunate last semester in having 


two men from this field, a local school 
superintendent and James H. Denni- 
son, Assistant to the President of 
Michigan State University, talk to our 
students. 

Dennison’s case material was fa- 
miliar to students through their own 
personal experience. He described 
both the internal and external prob- 
lems of Michigan State’s rapid growth 
to “bigness,” the public reaction to the 
University’s athletic activities, student 
and faculty communications and the 
public image of the nature of univer- 
sity education and its place in the 
United States. 

Previous reactions of class mem- 
bers to many of these problems had 
often been emotional rather than 
thinking. Some of this excitement car- 
ried over into the discussion but the 
final results were increased under- 
standing and insight into personal re- 
actions. 

Other cases presented in the term 
were from industry, community serv- 
ices, newspapers and state economic 
development. 


Common educational problems 


Most college and university teach- 
ers welcome the aid of public relations 
men in the field—but the two often 
have a hard time getting together ef- 
fectively. Usually the trouble lies in 
misunderstanding the proper func- 
tions of teacher and practitioner in a 
class situation. 

Sometimes the working public rela- 
tions man has the unhappy experi- 
ence of being called in by a naive 
teacher to explain “all about public 
relations” in a one-hour class period. 
No advance class preparation has been 
made and he hits the group cold. 

Success can hardly be hoped for in 
such a situation. The actual class time 
is too short. There may be no time to 
dispel latent antagonism on the part 
of the students who regard public re- 
lations as a plot or “invisible sell.” 
Other students listen only for a few 
gimmick shortcuts to power or pres- 
tige—if they understand that much of 
the popular concept. So the philos- 
ophy of good public relations is cast 
like pearls before an ungrasping audi- 
ence and the speaker (if perceptive) 
departs feeling low in heart. 
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This is the worst that can happen 
and it occurs most often when the 
public relations lecture is a minor part 
of some other university course in 
which the speaker is a feeble highlight. 

Sometimes the situation is reversed. 
The class has already done a good job 
of reading and discussing principles of 
public relations. They are hungry now 
for something definite, real cases. 

Here the public relations man may 
make the mistake of repetition and 
encounter boredom if he speaks on 
general principles made by the text 
and teacher a few days before. Pon- 
tifications fall on polite but deaf ears 
(the average college student has an 
enormous capacity for polite but in- 
attentive listening); and the speaker 
departs feeling that this generation is 
uncomfortably blasé and does not 
properly value the wisdom he has dis- 
tilled from half a lifetime of action 
and thought. He is quite correct. They 
do not. Most of us are also incapable 
of really appreciating the worth of 
fundamental principles until we also 
have seen them demonstrated in ac- 
tion through life. 


Getting together through cases 


Cases offer the way out of either 
impasse. 

The working public relations man 
usually should avoid lecturing on the 
general philosophy of public relations 
to uninformed student audiences. This 
is a job for the book or article and 
the teacher. 

Where the teacher needs help is in 
getting the theory believed and prac- 
ticed. This is true if the teacher has 


long experience in public relations 
himself and can cite numerous in- 
stances from his own experience. 

Students listen to the teacher and 
read the text—but still do not really 
believe until someone comes in from 
the firing line and (without collu- 
sion) says the same things they have 
heard before. Then a gleam of under- 
standing follows which far transcends 
passing acceptance of theory and en- 
courages the observer to feel that per- 
haps knowledge may now be used in 
practice. 

The final step involves personal par- 
ticipation by students in actual work 
through actual case solutions. This, 
with critical analysis, completes the 
chain of fact learning, acceptance and 
practice. “Doing” makes accepted 
learning a personal part of an individ- 
ual’s experience. He now has a vested 
interest in it. But case practice should 
follow principles and illustrations to 
be meaningful. Otherwise, it is often 
sheer speculation and may ingrain un- 
desired illusions of ability. 

Both in telling about cases and in 
supplying case reports for practice, 
the working public relations man can 
be of great help to University instruc- 
tion. Indirectly too, he also can often 
help himself and aid the growth and 
development of sound public relations 
as more people come to understand 
and value it. 

Case approaches not only assure 
successful class appearances—they are 
creative collaboration between higher 
education and the profession of pub- 
lic relations and can be most useful to 
both. @ 


“Corporations still have, perhaps, some range of choice: they can either take 
an extended view of their responsibility, or a limited one. Yet the choice is 
probably less free than would appear. Power has laws of its own. One of them 


is that when one group having power declines or abdicates it, some other: 


directing group immediately picks it up; and this appears constant throughout 
history. The choice of corporate managements is not whether so great a power 
shall cease to exist; they can merely determine whether they will serve as the 
nuclei of its organization or pass it over to someone else, probably the modern 
state. The present current of thinking and insistence that private rather than 
governmental decisions are soundest for the community are clearly forcing the 
largest corporations toward a greater rather than a lesser acceptance of the 


responsibility that goes with power.” 
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Can the 
Public Relations Journal 


do an effective job for your company? 


A man, who wished to go to the West Indies, bought his ticket from a travel 
agent. 


But, before he sailed he decided to inspect his accommodations. He went 
down to the pier, talked to the purser, who showed him his stateroom and then 
escorted him to various parts of the ship. 


The mau was delighted with all arrangements and looked forward to a pleas- 
ant cruise to the West Indies. But as he was about to leave, he stopped at the 
railing and looked at another ship, docked at another pier. “Look,” he said to 
the purser, “That ship has three funnels.” 


“That's right.” 


“But this ship has only one funnel. Does that mean that the other ship is 
bigger?” 


“Much bigger,” the purser replied. 

“If it is bigger, does it have a swimming pool?” 
“It has,” the purser nodded. 

“But our ship has none.” 

“That's right.” 


“How about the staterooms aboard the other ship?” the prospective passenger 
persisted. 


* “They are more luxurious,” the purser conceded. 


“Well,” the perplexed man said “why should I take this ship, when the other 
one seems to have all the advantages?” 


“You can take it if you wish,” the purser replied. “But if you are going to the 
West Indies, this is the boat that takes you there.” 


The moral: It is not always the size but the selectivity that counts. If you 
want to reach to the leading spokesmen of industry, of business and of education, 
you'll find that PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL takes you to them. It is big 


enough to do that job—well and economically. 


Public Relations Journal 
G. M. LEWANDER, ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 
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SHOULD PUBLIC RELATIONS 
BE LICENSED? 


Continued from Page 14 


regulations, examination questions, fa- 
cilities for giving and correcting ex- 
aminations, and many more. 


7. Ethics 


Finally, there is the question as to 
whether some ethical concepts com- 
mon to other professional groups are 
consistent with public relations prac- 
tice in its many elements. What are 
some of the ethical characteristics 
which often distinguish true profes- 
sional groups, and to what extent do 
we find them prevalent in the business 
habits and activities of public rela- 
tions? 

Among other true professional 
groups, members do not advertise. 
They will not knowingly solicit, or 
accept as a client without inquiry, a 
client of a fellow professional practi- 


tioner. They will not price services 
competitively, for professional service 
cannot be measured like a packing 
case full of goods. The professional 
man will not violate confidential rela- 
tionships of his clients. He accepts full 
responsibility and often legal liability 
for the services he performs. As a rule, 
professional men are not permitted to 
practice or participate simultaneously 
in some other area of endeavor. 

The problem of enforcement of a 
code of ethics is still another matter. 
A code of ethics is a moral concept— 
largely in a man’s conscience, Occa- 
sionally, a case per se (such as adver- 
tising when the code prohibits it) can 
be made from the evidence, But more 
often standards are a moral concept 
—and the degree of adherence by 
those who prescribe, despite such dis- 
ciplinary machinery as may be pro- 
vided, will be in direct proportion to 
the degree to which a true sense of 
“professionalism” has become an es- 
sential part of the thinking and acting 
of each individual in the profession. 


Discipline to enforce ethics is essen- 
tial, but understanding, education, and 
willingness to adhere are even more 
important. 

In any event the problem, to be or 
not to be licensed professionals, is an 
interesting and challenging one which 
should surely occupy those in public 
relations for some time. 

In summary, the verdict, regardless 
of what we as public relations people 
think, must come from those who use 
the services and discover that they can 
be better rendered under true profes- 
sional status. In the light of such a 
verdict, any steps that PRSA takes 
toward professionalism will meet with 
success. But it does seem as though 
PRSA must supplement this implied 
objective of professionalism with some 
strong statements of conviction as to 
why we are justified in seeking such an 
end; and supplement this with a posi- 
tive program of action, long range 
though it may be, which would chart 
the course and be almost painfully 
aware of the problem. @ 


Your Visual Presentations... 


Need the same careful planning your company puts into its buildings. 
To get the most out of your building dollar, you hire an architectural 


service to study your needs, and draw up the blueprints and specs. 


To help you get the most out of your presentation dollar, we are 

staffed to provide specialized planning and writing service for meeting 
programs, motion pictures, and slide films for any purpose and any 
audience. Our experience spans more than 1000 such projects for many 


of the nation’s leading businessess, trade associations, and promotional 


groups. We'll be happy to serve you. 


Inc. 
CREATIVE PLANNING FOR VISUAL PRESENTATIONS 


guaranteed 


acceptability 


3408 Wisconsin AVENUE, NorTHWEST * Wasuincton, D. C. EMerson 2-8200 
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FREE! 


The P. R. newsletter, “What’s New ... in 
Radio and Television,” 
asking. Write today on your business 


letterhead. 


A.P.S. ASSOCIATES 
New York 16 
MUrray Hill 3-9288 


Ten East 39th St., 


CONFIDENTIAL CASH TRANSFER OF PR FIRM: 
Business executive with excellent Industrial, Bank- 
ing and Financial Community connections seeks to 
purchase entire or partial interest in established 
Public Relations firm. Top experience in national 
mergers and consolidations. Equipped to service ac- 
counts, if necessary. Will cooperate on reasonable 
alternate plan. Mac J. Mangold, Business Acquisi- 
tions Institute, 136 East 57th Street, New York 22. 
CE 9-9426 — FA 7-2478. 


is yours for the 


Professional 


Leadership 


Directory in 


the 
Southwest 


BERTRAND W. HALL & Co. 
41 EAST 42ND ST. NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


Specialists in. . 
Financial Public Relations 
* Stockholder Relations 
* Corporate Development 


THE CAIN ORGANIZATION, 
INC. 


DALLAS 
FORT WORTH 
GALVESTON 

SANTA FE, N. M. 


ANERICAN St SURVEYS 


Public Relations Counselors * 


Morris V. 


JONES, BRAKELEY 


Jp & ROCKWELL, INC. 


150 Nassau Street 
New York 38, New York 


Public Relations 


| | Ask us to tell you about the industry-wide 
HEADQUARTERS BULLOING “dermatitis” prevention campaign which 
won an award for leadership in Associa- 
apa tion public relations. 


HOsart 2-2300 


Henry T. Rockwell, President 


DESIGNERS 


annual reports - - corporate literature 


ne of America’s largest companies entrust us with 


messages. Our clients consistently win top industry awards. 
and, more important, loads of very bicserrinendl comments. 
- translate words into visual impressions . - exact 
the right impressions . . . tastefully . dis 
— tinctively. Important to you? Call or write Gesigners 
115 WEST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. « JU 2- 
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BOOKS IN 
REVIEW 


A GUIDE TO THE PRACTICE OF PUBLIC 
RELATIONS, prepared by the Institute 
of Public Relations. Newman Neame, 
Ltd. London. 30 shillings. 

Reviewed by Milton Fairman 

Here is an unusual book whose ap- 
peal should extend beyond its primary 
audience of public relations novices to 
mature workers, including many of us 
beyond the shores of the United King- 
dom. 

The value of this symposium to the 
beginner is obvious—it was designed 
to prepare students for the interme- 
diate and final examinations of the 
Institute of Public Relations, the Brit- 
ish counterpart of PRSA. But, pub- 
lished with IPR’s imprimatur and 
authored by 24 of its leading mem- 
bers, the volume becomes a definitive 
outline of public relations practice, as 
carried on in Great Britain, and for 
this reason is of special interest to pub- 
lic relations people everywhere. 

Sir Stephen Tallents, first president 
of IPR, supplied the introduction and 
the publication was organized by an 
Editorial Panel of three—Trevor Pow- 
ell, F. L. Stevens, and Lex Hornsby, 
another former IPR president, who 
also wrote the excellent keynote chap- 
ter on the purpose and function of 
public relations. 

Generally, the writers project the 
IPR definition of public relations— 
“the deliberate, planned and sustained 
effort to establish and maintain mu- 
tual understanding between an organ- 
ization and its public.” Their projec- 
tion is notable for its wisdom, practi- 
cality and good writing. 

While American readers will find 
that many of the specifics set forth in 
this volume do not apply in our coun- 
try, they will be pleasantly surprised 
at the extent of the common ground 
that can be profitably explored, Thus, 
the chapter on British radio and TV 
has little value for our reader. On the 
other hand, chapters on.other media 
—films, prints, visuals, house organs 
and the spoken word—may give some 
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fresh viewpoints to him, whether he 
be a veteran or a beginner. 

Publication of this excellent guide 
attests the fact that the initial quality, 
enthusiasm and dedication of IPR 
membership have been maintained 
despite its rapid growth to 1,000 mem- 
bers within a decade. With this vol- 
ume, IPR and its 24 contributors have 
significantly advanced the literature of 
public relations. 


To the Editor: 


Re “Public Relations and Advertising, 
ne.” by G. D. Skinner in the July Jour- 
nal: 

He states: “The difference in type of 
skill between the public relations man and 
the ad man cannot alter the fact that they 
are both in the field of communications.” 

“The difference in type of skill between 
the dentist and the psychiatrist cannot al- 
ter the fact that they are both in the field 
of medicine.” True, but does this suggest 
that one will operate more effectively 
under the roof of the other’s clinic? 

“The marketing principle is to co-ordi- 
nate all operations of a business toward 
the ultimate profit objective.” Again, this 
truism is so broad as to be meaningless, 
and Mr. Skinner employs it to build an- 
other non sequitur. Public relations is most 
assuredly a part of the total marketing 
effort, but it does not follow that the func- 
tion belongs with the advertising agency. 

Production, personnel and accounting 
are all part of this marketing concept, 
under Mr. Skinner’s own broad definition, 
but will he advance the suggestion that 
the agency is best qualified to administer 
these operations of the business? Of course 
not, because the agency is not the custo- 
dian of the total marketing responsibility, 
which rests alone with business manage- 
ment, but only of that portion of it as- 
signed to it by management. 

By reading “product publicity” for 
“public relations” in the article, I can 
find a point of agreement—an agency 
with a good publicity operation, working 
with the client’s PR department, can do 
a bang-up job of product publicity— 
period. 

But Adman Skinner cannot seriously 
propose, at least to the veteran practi- 
tioners among Journal readers, that to- 
day’s broad corporate public relations pro- 
grams belong in the adman’s shop. 

Sincerely, 
DAVID J. PHILLIPS 


Superintendent of Public Relations 
State Farm Insurance Companies 


What keeps a 
Public Relations Man 
ahead of the field? 


To be a stand-out, get stand-out 
help. Install Dow-Jones news service. 
With the business and financial news 
coming into your offices from morning 
till closing time, you’ll be able to 
capitalize, dramatically and 
effectively, on news events long before 
they become shopworn merchandise. 
You can act swiftly because you'll 
get the news first . . . almost as it is 
happening. Your publicity contacts 
will admire your grasp of business 
news. Your management will 
appreciate the extra values you bring 
to your job through the Dow-Jones 
news service. Why not provide 
yourself with this easy and economical 
way to do a bigger and better job? 
Check into it today for full a. 
Call any Dow-Jones office. 


| 44 Broad St. 


New York 4 


1010 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland 15 
711 W. Monroe St. 

Chicago 6 


1540 Market St. 
San Francisco 19 


RELEASE SERVICE 


The dependable service chosen by the leaders 
of the Public Relations Profession because . . . 


Good Publicity Deserves Selective Distribution 


RELEASE SERVICE, INC 
173 WEST MADISON STREET — CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


The John B. Watkins Company 


takes this opportunity 
to express its appreciation 
to the PR profession for 
their continued confidence 


over the years. 


Write for “Distinguished Company,” our mailing series 


featuring a challenging PR problem imaginatively solved. 


9 Murray Street, New York 7, N.Y. 
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Classified 
Advertising 


When answering advertisements, please 
address as follows: Box Number, Public 
Relations Journal, 375 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 


RATES: $1.25 per line, four line mini- 
mum. Payable in advance. 


DEADLINE: 25th of month preceding 
publication date. 


Positions Wanted 


Available for Free-Lance Cartooning 
For more information and rates write 
Tom Higgins Jr., 2104 Dix Avenue, Far 
Rockaway, N. Y. 


36-year-old campaign director, membership 
promotion and public relations executive 
seeking new growth potential. Now with 
national fund raising organization, BOX 
FB-10. 


Public relations director with extensive ex- 
perience in all communication media wants 
responsible job paying $12,000 minimum. 
Former newspaper reporter and editor. 
BOX ZJ-10. 


JOURNALISM GRAD, 24, interested in 
NYC PR job. Heavy full-time trade paper 
experience. Personable and draft exempt. 
Willing to start as trainee. Call CI 7-6570. 
Or BOX PC-10. 


PR MATERIALS — Budget hold-down on 
top PR staffing? But now and then you 
need professional PR speeches, articles, fea- 
tures, presentations, kits, other services? 
Get former director 4nternational PR pro- 
gram to prepare materials as and when 
needed. Call Prewett, OR 4-7195 (NYC) 
or BOX BV-10. 


Help Wanted 


Opportunity for bright PR minded news- 
man with experience editing industrial 
house organ. Send full resumé. State salary 
desired. BOX MW-10. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS EXECUTIVES— 
RE: MERGERS & ACQUISITIONS 


If within the broad scope of public relations serv- 
ices for your clients you seek experts in Acquisi- 
tions, Mergers and Consolidations, contact: 
Business Acquisitions Institute 
Mac J. Mangold, Director 
136 East 57th Street, New York 22 
CE 9-9426 — FA 7-2478 
The National and Latin American Clearing House 
of busi deals ¢ | specializing in Corpo- 
rate-Industrial financing and negotiations. 
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WHAT’S AHEAD? 


Continued from Page 9 


From Scott Jones 
Chicago 


The swift growth of public relations 
has left us with certain inevitable prob- 
lems. Because it is a relatively new 
field and because public pressure is 
demanding it, we will be forced to deal 
with them faster than the older pro- 
fessions who have struggled through 
them. 

Growth, standards and ethics, re- 
search, education, and, yes, public 
relations—these problems we will 
continue to have. But underlying the 
approach to them is our answer to one 
fundamental question. 

Assuming that public relations is 
not a profession as it exists today, do 
we aspire to eventual recognition as a 
profession? 

This question applies to both the 
individual practitioner and the collec- 
tive body. If the consensus is “yes,” 
our approach to these problems can 
be given direction and a long-range 
goal. If it is “no,” then we accept a 
craft status and proceed with this 
shorter-range objective in mind. 

Should we choose the longer road 
that leads to professionalism, it is the 
public, not public relations people, 
who will decide when we—either in- 
dividually or as a group—have “ar- 
rived.”” Meanwhile, we can help speed 
the journey through organized action 
directed toward high standards of per- 
formance, training and experience, in- 
tegrity, and self-discipline. 

With limitless opportunities ahead, 
I don’t believe we can escape this 
critical decision. 


From Kerryn King 
New York 


It seems to me that at this stage of 
its odyssey the practice of public rela- 
tions is caught between its own Scylla 
and Charybdis; namely management 
on the one hand and the public on the 
other, Its reputation with these groups 
—both of which are essential to its 
existence—could stand considerable 
improvement. That improvement can 


come about only through the efforts 
of public relations people themselves. 

As far as the public is concerned, 
there is still widespread confusion as 
to what public relations is and how 
its practitioners operate. Further, since 
confusion invariably leads to mis- 
trust, there is a great deal of suspicion 
about its goals and its methods of at- 
taining them. Many people believe 
that public relations is merely the pro- 
motion of headlines, while others see 
it as the work of shadowy manipula- 
tors operating behind the scenes as 
the ventriloquists and puppeteers of 
management, 

Both of these misconceptions, of 
course, defeat the purposes of the pro- 
fession from the start. For its part, 
management will never take seriously 
the counsel of what it considers to be 
a coterie of superficial press agents. 
Conversely, the public will continue to 
resist the best-intentioned efforts of 
men whom it fears—and therefore 
dislikes. 

This, I believe, is one of the most 
critical problems facing public rela- 
tions today. If it is to surmount it, the 
profession must require the highest 
standards of its members, while at the 
same time striving to attract qualified 
and thoroughly sophisticated candi- 
dates to its ranks. Management will 
respect men of this stature, and the 
public, in turn, will discover that it has 
nothing to fear from them. @ 


NEW YORK PUBLIC RELATIONS 
REPRESENTATIVE AVAILABLE 

FOR SPECIAL ASSIGNMENTS 

on retainer or per diem basis. Experienced and 
nationally traveled with leading PR firm in New 
York and Washington offices; in investment pro- 
motion; as Navy Public Information officer in 
Pentagon. BOX FD-10. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Growing Chicago counseling organ- 
ization specializing in corporate and 
general business public relations seeks 
versatile professional capable of work- 
ing on a variety of challenging assign- 
ments. Require high degree of creativity 
and wide range of public relations skills. 
Work will be at top management level. 
This is a long-term career opportunity. 
State complete background, salary re- 
quirement, enclose photogfuph. BOX 
CR-10. 
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How to 
chill 
a martini 
without 
dampening 
its spirit 


Despite the seeming absurdity—a 
martini, it should be remembered, is 
a cocktail and not a lemon squash. 
It should be chilled, but quickly, not 
left to perish under an ice floe. 


To refrigerate a martini properly: 
A. chill the glasses (not a must, but 
a master stroke). B. introduce ice 
cubes generously. c. pour in the gin. 
Not just any gin, mind you, but 
that magnificent gesture known as 
Seagram’s. 


You see, after an eon of the status 
quo in gin-making, Seagram’s new 
method has improved this spirit 

to the ultimate degree. 


What this improvement does for the 
martini makes this noble cocktail 
; ia : ; glad it was born. Never before has 
} the crisp, brittle, extra dryness of 

“ 94 proof gin been combined with 
such smooth, sublime affability. 


: 4 Next time you make a round of 
= martinis, use Seagram’s Gin for a 
dune-dry flavor and an inner 
Seagrams exuberance that weathers an icy 
Golden el — chill like a penguin. Let Seagram’s 
Gin re i secret be your pleasure. Skoal! 


Nie GOLDEN GIN 


SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY. 94 PROOF, DISTILLED DRY GIN, DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN. 
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FOR UNSURPASSED CONVENTION CONVENIENCE 


¢ 565 luxurious guest rooms and suites over- and informal coffee shop accommodate up 
look ocean or Indian Creek to 2500 persons for banquets 


+ 24,000 sq. ft. of exhibit space + Festive cabana club, Olympic-sized pool, 1000 
feet of private beach, solarium and health club 


¢ Meeting facilities for up to 5250 people in 
private conference rooms and oversize con- 
vention hall 


* Putting green, driving range, tennis courts, 
private yacht anchorage 


¢ 4 cocktail lounges and La Ronde Supper 


6 private dining rooms, formal dining room, Club, featuring top name acts and bands 


ontainebleau 


AMERICA’S LARGEST AND FINEST CONVENTION-RESORT HOTEL 


home of the 
Public Relations Society of America 
1959 Convention 


COMPLETELY AIR CONDITIONED November 1-7 | 
IRV MANDELL 

For information Seat Director of Publicity 

write or wire [ 

STANLEY B. CAMPBELL 


. Director of Sales 


BEN NOVACK, President 
DUKE STEWART, Manager 


44th STREET, MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA § 
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A trend may grow slowly, reverse itself, or mushroom 
to a national tide of feeling almost overnight. 
Guessing at trends is as often wrong as right. 
Formal polls are often outdated by the time 
they are tabulated. 


But NEwSswEEK has ears. In each of the 
48 states*, an acknowledged ‘“‘dean”’ of 
the reporters in that area keeps tuned 

to the shifts in opinion around him. 
From these 48 experts, NEWSWEEK 

‘“‘*hears” the trends as they begin, 
from where they begin. Results 

are reported and interpreted 

immediately in the unique 
NEWSWEEK “Listening Post.” 


Charting trends from all 
over the country is just 
one of the ways in which 
NEWSWEEK’s editors 
present a complete, 
accurate picture of 
events and what 
they mean. 


*Soon 
to be 49 


NEWSWEEK 
The Magazine for 


Communicative 
People 


arias 48 ears to the ground 


WE’LL HELP YOU PUT IT ACROSS 


Whatever your public relations goal, Jam Handy can help you reach it. You call the signals—we’ll help you pack 
that extra punch into your paydirt drive. 


If you can score sooner with motion pictures, we'll produce them for you. Or, if experience has shown that less 
elaborate presentation aids will do it, we'll take care of those too. 


With your guidance, production is completed in minimum conference time. Costs are consistent with your budget, 
or as low as the need indicates. For consultation call... 


JAM HANDY 


NOTHING SELLS PRODUCTS AND IDEAS LIKE IDEAS 


MOTION PICTURES DRAMATIZATIONS PRESENTATIONS © VISUALIZATIONS SLIDEFILMS TRAINING ASSISTANCE 
CALL NEW YORK, JUdson 2-4060 HOLLYWOOD, Hollywood 3-2321 DETROIT, TRinity 5-2450 | DAYTON, ENterprise 6289 — PITTSBURGH, ZEnith 0143 CHICAGO, STate 2-6757 
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